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FAC-SIMILE OF THE STATUE TO BE ERECTED IN THE NEAR FUTURE ON THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE CAMPUS. 

Progress cannot permanently consist in the abandonment of physical labor, but in the development of physical labor, so that 
it shall represent more and more the work of the trained mind in the trained body. We need the training, the manual dexterity 
and industrial intelligence which can best be given in a good agricultural or mechanical school. If thereds one lessontaught by 
history, it is that the permanent greatness of any state must ultimately depend more upon the character of its country population 
than upon anything else. THEO. ROOSEVELT 
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The Cash Grocer 

We buy in large quantities, for cash only, for 
our various stores and can save you money. 

Store Big Stock Big Sales Small Profits Cash | 


Y ot» are All Confused 


about Pianos! 


— You want the sweetest toned 
— You want that sweet tone to last 
—You dislike to spend any more 

money than necessary But every adviser, and so=called expert, rec- 
ommends a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. 
You don’t know which way to turn. This surely describes your 
position. 


THE REMEDY: — Educate yourself on the subject! Study- 
read — Read more — Study more. Then listen in the 


the tone of 
but without 



quietness of your own parlor to 
highest grade piano you can get, 
agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 
those musical friends who you know 
are not under past obligations to any 
piano dealers or friends of dealers. 

Resolve you will study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 
men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your 
new home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 

We are willing to send voo tree two books : 


One officially entitled “The 
Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos.” 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 
156 Pages, handsomely bound, 
it you ever intend to buy a 
piano, no matter what make. 

It tells how to testa piano and 
how to tell good from bad ; what 
causes pianos to get outof order. 
It makes the selection of a piano 
easy. If read carefully it will 
make you an expert judge of 
piano-tone, of action, workman- 
ship and durability. 

It tells everything that any 
one can possibly want to know 
about pianos; givesadescription 
of every part of the piano, how 
put together and all the proc- 
esses of manufacture. Gives 
description of the newinvention 
for aiding learners to play called 
THE NOTEACCORD (endorsed 
by Paderewski and other great 
pianists). It explains Agents' 
and Dealers’ Methods and 
Devices. 

It tells about the very first 
piano; the qualities of labor, the 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
every high-grade piano and 
compares high qualities with 
the cheaper kind (used in in- 


ferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutes a musical-pia 110- 
tone, and in fact is a complete 
encyclopedia . 

You need and should have 

THIS EDUCATIONAL BOOK 
to thoroughly inform you when- 
ever CONFUSED ABOUT 
PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all 
devoted t3 piano construction) 
are not only interesting but arc 
instructive ; to children as well 
as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a 
great deal about pianos that you 
could not hear of or read ANY- 
WHERE ELSE, for it is abso- 
lutely the only book of its kind 
ever p u b - 
l i shed. Never- 
theless we send 
it free. 


The other 
book is also 
C O p y r i ghted 
but is a short 
story 
named 
“JOHN 
HONEY- 
WELL’S 


REASONS.” The story of an 
average American family which 
was ALL CONFUSED about 
Pianos— it is interesting, read- 
able and -prettily illustrated — 
gives a little hint of a love affair 
which the piano helped along, 
as many pianos have done.. 

These two books cost quite a 
sum to produce, print, hind, 
illustrate and mail. Upwards 
of 400,000 have been issued and 
without a single exception have 
been highly commended. 

SO FAR not one word about 
ourselves. We are and have 
been the manufacturers of THE 


FAMOUS WING PIANO 

the past 39 years ! 


fur- 



We have supplied over 40,000 American 
Homes with WING PIANOS. 

We refer to Banks, Governors of many 
States, and Tudges ; to Merchants, Conserva- 
tories of Music, Singers and Professors of 

Music. We have been students of vibration 

and of musical tone and strength of materials ' 50 23 P/ain er . cy . 

during all these 39 years. The first patent 

issued to our Mr. Wiiig, Senior, for improve- . , , , r 

ment on pianos was in 1876 and other improvements have been invented since at the average rate nf 
move than one yearly . These facts prove our skill and long experience, but would not be men- 
tioned if we did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others have had the 
opportunity ; for 39 years is a long-long time for a business house to “live and learn and 
constantly prosper. 

Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 

WING BUILDING 

365-376 West 13th St., New York. 


WING & SON 


60 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 




I RADE IVI Arft\o 

Designs 

... Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
seiitfrce. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice , without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms. $3 a 
year; four months, $ 1 . Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 3e,Broadway - New York 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 

Elementary 

Agriculture? 

Of course you are. You have been re- 
quired to teach a subject for years, 
without having any opportunity to pre- 
pare yourself. Here is your opportu- 
nity. Seize it. 

THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 


will furnish each month an elucidation 
of the prescribed work in 

ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 
by Prof. Randlett, of the 

Agricultural College 

During the year there will also be dis- 
cussed, Tree Culture, Rotation of Crops, 
Domestic Science, Weed Extinction, 
Insect Pests, Corn Culture, Livestock, 
and in fact everything of interest to 
NORTH DAKOTA’S Young Farmers 

SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOLS 

Arrange with our Agent or address 

North Dakota Farmer 

Lisbon, N. D. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
GASOLINE ENGINES 

Vertical and hoidzonfcal designs, oil or 
water cooled, fourcycle type, 
self cleaning adjustable igni- 1 
ters with early and Into spark | 
adjustable automatic ball I 

S overnor of throttling or I 
it-and-miss types, sight I 
feed gasoline vaporizer. All I 
parts interchangeable I 
More than 100 designs. I 
Se’f contained or with! 
Y tanks detached. Econo- 1 
vmical, durable and easily 1 
"|Te paired. Catalogue free, I 
Globe Iron Works Co. I 
Menomonie. Wis. 

Box- 79 
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Chemical Building of the Agricultural College recently destroyed by fire. 

OF GENERAL INTEREST 


INTENSIVE FARMING 

By J. H. Worst 

The whole scheme of agricultural 
education, whether promulgated from 
the college class room or from the farm- 
ers’ institute platform, is more or less 
related to intensive farming. The acre- 
age of our country suitable for cultiva- 
tion will soon all be in private hands, 
and as population increases the farms 
must of necessity be reduced in size. 
The products of the farms must, how- 
ever, increase in volume in order to meet 
the demands of an ever increasing popu- 
lation. In other words, each acre 
must produce more and more as the 
pressure of population makes larger de- 
mands upon it. That this can be done, 
no one familiar with agricultural pos- 
sibilities will deny. But to do this our 
methods of farming must change. The 
small farm, well tilled, will produce 
proportionally more than the large farm 
indifferently cultivated. Greater care 
in the preparation and selection of seed 
grain also will increase the yield. Grow- 
ing cVoveT and the application of barn- 
yard manure to the land will add greatly 


to its „ productiveness, while in many 
other ways the soil can be made to yield 
many fold more per acre than under our 
present system of extensive agricul- 
ture. 

ERA OF SMALL FARMS 

The era of small farms will usher in 
these improvements, or, rather, make 
them possible, and the greater pros- 
perity arising from intensive cultivation 
will insure its general practice. The 
time is not far distant when a quarter 
section of land will be considered a fair- 
sized farm. Properly managed, it will 
insure every reasonable home comfort 
and will enable its proprietor to make 
money, besides. 

The average farmer wishes to expend 
a certain amount of labor and capital 
upon his farm. The small farm will not 
necessarily curb his energies. He can 
still employ his labor and money on the 
smaller area with equal or better results 
than where they are spread over a large 
area. It may not be more difficult to 
raise 40 bushels of wheat per acre on 80 
acres than to raise 1 2 bushels per acre on 
266 acres, provided the same amount of 
labor and capital be employed in either 
venture. The 80 acres yielding 40 bush- 


els per acre would represent intensive 
farming and would be vastly more reli- 
able, one year with another, than the 
266-acre farm cultivated under the ex- 
tensive system. Moreover, the small 
farm would tend to increase in yield 
rather than decrease, while the larger 
farm would tend in the opposite direc- 
tion. The reason for this assumption is 
not far to seek. The system employed 
represents the difference between a farm- 
er and a miner. The farmer anticipates 
a continuous performance and makes 
provision for it. The miner simply 
exhausts the soil, then goes prospecting 
elsewhere. 

What has been done 

Arnold Martin, of Nebraska, says that 
20 acres are enough for one family and 
he backs up his assertion by making, 
not only a living but good money, off of 
20 acres of land that was, previous to 
his possession of it, considered to be of 
little value. He simply put on that 
20-acre farm as much thought and work 
as many another farmer puts on 160 
acres or more, and gets as much out of 
his little farm as they do out of their 
larger farms. He says: “Twenty acres 
was all I wanted. That’s enough land, 
if farmed rightly, for any man; 320 acres 
is a misfortune and 640 acres is a down- 
right calamity.” 

Perhaps Martin is right. At all 
events he is prospering while many a 
larger farmer has hard sledding. He 
paid only $12.50 for his land when ad- 
jacent lands were held at $50. and $75 
per acre, which is sufficient proof of its 
undesirability. He improved it. Now 
he has a standing offer of $125 per acre 
for his land but will not sell. Why 
should he? He not only maintains his 
family, but saves $1000 annually. He 
is satisfied to let well enough alone. 

Small Farms of Europe 

Thirty-nine per cent of the farms of 
France are five acres or less, in extent. 
Forty acres is a big farm in Holland or 
Belgium, while ten acres comes nearer 
the average. But over there the land is 
well fed and. in consequence, produces 
enormously. Nothing is wasted, which 
adds greatly to profitable farming. 

The Island of Jersey, altho not special- 
ly favorable to agriculture, supports a 
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farming population of over .1200 in- 
habitants to the square mile. The 
value of jersey lands ranges from 
SI 500 to $2000 per acre, but the farm- 
ers raise products to the average annual 
value of $250 per acre. 

Not Yet 

It is not necessary for North Dakota 
farmers to follow the exceedingly in- 
tensive system of agriculture, nor the 
rigid frugality that is practiced in coun- 
tries where land is scarce and high-priced 
and where the pressure of population is 
very great. Neither is it consistent to 
practice reckless prodigality with our 
minerals, timber, oil and soil fertility, 
just because we have them in super- 
abundance. The time to save is while 
we have something to save. 

Intensive agriculture is economic 
agriculture. The glory of North Dako- 
ta will come from her farms. Her 
crowning glory will consist in many 
small, fertile, well-tilled, highly produc- 
tive farms, each the center of culture 
and refinement, but, nevertheless, the 
seat of intelligent manual activity as 
well. 


THE PRICE WE PAY FOR BAD ROADS 

Hunger and Illiteracy Stalk Along our 
Ill-kept Highways 


By Agnes C. Laut 

Do good roads concern you? If you 
are one of the 30,000,000 people who live 
on farms in the United States, it is a 
fairly safe guess that you know some- 
thing about bad roads, even if you do 
not know and have never chanced to 
cross the seven per cent of improved 
roads of the total two million miles of 
highway in the United States. 

But if you are a city dweller, whose 
use of the highway consists chiefly of 
the street railway, does the good-roads 
movement concern you? That ques- 
tion is best answered by asking another. 
When the price of wheat goes up from 
70 cents to $1.30 a bushel, and the price 
of potatoes from 50 cents to $1.25, and 
the price of bread from 6 to 10 cents, and 
the price of flour from $4.50 to $7.50 a 
barrel — do those facts concern you? 
If they do, then you are vitally interest- 
ed in good roads? Take wheat, for in- 
stance! Do you know why it is possible 
to corner the market in wheat ? First of 
all, because wheat is scarce' — the de- 
mand growing faster than supply; but 
secondarily, because, owing to the condi- 
tion of the roads, it is possible for specu- 
lators to get possession of the whole 
year’s crop of wheat. The West is the 
great granary of the wheat supply to- 
day; and in the West wheat must be 
rushed to market in the clear, dry 
autumn days when the prairie roads are 
hard as flint. If the farmer held his 
wheat over, past the dry weather, in the 


most of counties he simply could not de- 
liver during late autumn rains or early 
spring break-up when roads are a churn 
of mud. The result is, for three months 
after each crop, there is a glut of wheat 
at elevator, railroad, water-front. A 
large proportion of the crop goes in stor- 
age. These storage charges amount in a 
grain center like Chicago to as much as 
nine cents a bushel in a year. On Min- 
nesota’s wheat crop, storage charges 
mount up to $5,000,000; on the two 
Dakotas, to twice as much, and so for 
every grain area on the continent. The 
farmer does not pay those storage charg- 
es at water-front. The speculator does 
not — he adds those charges to the sell- 
ing price; and the man who pays is the 
buyer — you, Mr. Town Man, who eat 
dear bread all because some mud road 
back in a hoosier state has not been 
graded up properly. 

As a matter of fact, America’s coun- 
try roads are so notoriously bad that it 
costs more to haul a ton of wheat from 
farm to market than to ship that ton 
from New York to Liverpool. Ameri- 
ca’s country roads are so bad that it 
costs the American farmer 23 cents to 
haul a ton, when it costs the English or 
the Belgian or the French or the Ger- 
man farmer only from 7 to 9 cents for 
the same haul. You, Mr. Town Man, 
and you, Mr. Farmer, pay for the un- 
necessary waste of those bad roads, the 
town man by Cxtra cost of what he eats, 
the farmer by lessened profits on what 
he sells. The same reason explains why 
the town man pays $1.25 in spring for 
potatoes which cost from 50 to 75 cents 
in the autumn. 

If you want to know what bad roads 
cost the country as a whole, keep in 
mind that American farmers are paying 
23 cents a ton for hauling, when Euro- 
pean farmers are paying from 7 to 9 
cents. Now, the Interstate Commerce 
report shows that the railroads yearly 
haul 265,000,000 tons of farm produce, 
and that the average haul from farm to 
market for the whole country is nine and 
a fraction miles. Put the cost of haul- 
ing at a round $2 a ton for the nine 
miles, and you have the cost of hauling 
farm produce at a round half-billion dol- 
lars a year. Half that cost is waste, 
solely owing to bad roads. 

Look squarely at the facts! 

Two hundred and fifty million dollars 
a year wasted on bad roads, which the 
farmer and consumer jointly pay! 

The charge to haul wheat from New 
York to Liverpool, 3,100 miles, is 3.5 
cents per bushel. The charge to haul a 
bushel of wheat from farm to market, 
9.4 miles, is 5.11 cents! The storage on 
wheat at water-fronts, 9 cents. a bushel a 
year. Do good roads concern you ? 

Total up the whole cost of bad roads, 
the waste on haul, the storage at water- 
fronts, the extra price paid for food, ow- 


ing to scant markets in spring — -and you 
have an expense bill of a billion dollars a 
year against bad roads, or, /on a basis of 
SO, 000, 000 population, a tax of $12.50 
a year, which every man, woman and 
child pays for bad roads. 

The results of bad roads are yearly 
tolls of $12.50 against every person who 
eats farm produce. That yearly waste 
would build 200,000 miles of A 1 mac- 
adam roads every year; or in ten years 
would turn every country road into such 
a highway as the Romans’ famous Appi- 
an Way, basing the cost at the very 
highest average of $5,000 a mile. Tho 
macadam roads sometimes exceed tthat 
figure, owing to special difficulties of 
swamp or bridge work, on easy grades 
near the source of the rock bed, the aver- 
age has come as low as $2,0(50; in New 
Jersey, for instance. 

The beauty of the relentless scheme 
of things is when we mend our ways — in 
this case, mend our roads — Nature not 
only wipes out the deficit, she puts a 
plus to the account where there used to 
be a minus. Supposing of the 2,000.- 
000 miles of roads in the United States, 
all were improved instead of only seven 
per cent, what would be the result to 
farmer and consumer? First of all, the 
big deficit of waste on haul, on storage, 
on cornered prices — wiped out! The 
minus goes off the national slate and the 
plus comes on. 

Good Roads Reduce Distance 

The good road moves the remotest 
farm right next to the market. A farm 
twenty miles from the market on an all- 
the-year-round good road is nearer 
market than a farm seven miles away on 
a bad road. Truck farmers in New 
Jersey and Long Island can haul their 
produce to market, thirty miles, cheaper 
than they can ship by railroad; and that 
produce nets, according to well-known 
averages, as follows : 

Fruit, $80 per acre; flowers, $2,000 
per acre; corn, $8 per acre; wheat, $7 
per acre; oats, $7 per acre; vegetables, 
$42 per acre. 

Out in the Dakotas and Minnesota 
and Manitoba they haul their product 
thirty and forty miles; but they can haul 
it only when the roads are dry in the 
early fall; and at that season the price is 
lowest. The farmer along the good road 
can command the best price by haul- 
ing only when the price is best; and he 
can also raise the produce that gives 
biggest net refurns. If you would learn 
why a whole family can live and live 
well off an acre in Holland and Belgium 
and France, when a family often fails to 
live well off a hundred and sixty acres in 
America, study that table of farm aver- 
ages in relation to the good roads. 

One can hear the snort of derision 
from a skeptic as he asks if the inference 
is with good roads your Dakota farmer 
grow flowers at $2,000 an acre! No, it 


is not; but here is the inference: With 
good roads, your Dakota farmer — who 
under present conditions drives hub- 
deep in gumbo mud during spring — 
could market his crop when prices ruled 
highest. Instead of selling his wheat at 
70 and 80 cents in the fall, he could sell 
it at $1 during the winter and in the 
spring. (Prices of $1.30 and $1.50, 
which Mr. Hill predicts, I eliminate be- 
cause the cornering which brings such 
prices is largely the result of the bad 
roads, which throw an entire season’s 
crop into the hands of the speculators.) 
An additional price of even 25 cents a 
bushel would mean $15,000,000 more 
in the pockets of the Minnesota farmers, 
a similar amount to the farmers of the 
Dakotas, and to the wheat farmers of 
the Pacific Coast. Purely as an in- 
vestment, the wheat farming states 
should wake up; for only one of them 
has entered on the good-roads move- 
ment with vigor. 

With good roads you would not need 
to buy your vegetables in the country. 
In many parts of New England small 
fruits and vegetables are bought from 
dealers who send to New York. New 
York gets them from New Jersey and 
Delaware and the South. Your New 
York farmer does not raise vegetables in 
quantities because until recently roads 
did not permit him to market such a 
perishable product in quantities. This 
holds good of the very place where I live 
in New England. The same condition 
exists in the cow country, and the grain 
country. Potatoes and onions your 
Dakota farmer can market in quantities. 
Therefore he raises them; but because 
bad roads cut him off from the market 
half the year he does not raise the more 
perishable vegetables. Vegetables he 
buys from California at fancy prices — 
another tax for bad roads. In fact, ow- 
ing to bad roads, there have been seasons 
when New Yorkers were paying $1 a 
bushel for their potatoes and Western 
farmers were glad to sell them at 15 
cents for pig feed and starch. 

With access to market and best ruling 
prices, net returns increase and farm 
lands jump in value. It is an actual 
fact, wherever good roads have gone, 
land has increased in value from $2 to $9 
an acre. In Jackson County, Alabama, 
a bond issue of $250,000 built 125 miles 
of macadam road. The selling price of 
land was from $6 to $15 before the road 
was built. On the completion, land 
values went up from $15 to $25. In 
Bradley County, Tennessee, land values 
advanced from $9 to $15 and $30. 

Another curious but perfectly natural 
result of good roads is population. 
Buyers buy more readily when they can 
market easily. Take these figures. 

In twenty-five counties, where there 
was onYy l.o per cent of improved roads, 
the population decreased in the ten 
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years from 1890 to 1900 a total of 77,800. 

In twenty-five counties, where 40 per 
cent of the roads were improved, the 
population increased in the same period 

778.000. 

The effect of good roads on school at- 
tendance needs no proof. In the five 
states having the best roads the average 
attendance is 77 per cent of enrollment. 
In the five states having the fewest 
good roads the attendance averages only 
59 per cent. 

With these figures on schools, it is not 
surprising to find that ignorance and 
bad roads go together. In the four 
bad-roads states, with a total popula- 
tion of 7,000,000, are 375,000 men and 
women, white and native born, who 
can neither read nor write. In four 
good-roads states, with a population of 

6.000. 000, are only 20,000 illiterates. 

How the Movement Began 

The movement for good roads is so 
recent that it need not be retailed here. 
When colonists first came to America, 
the roads followed buffalo trails and In- 
dian wilderness paths. As farms be- 
came fenced, roads ran along between 
boundaries without regard to the short- 
est distance or grade; and these were 
kept in order (or disorder) by statute 
labor — farmers turning out for a day 
once a year for a road picnic, filling in 
holes that ought to have been filled in 
months previously, tinkering and trifling 
away time with no special director. The 
results were what might have been ex- 
pected. Men do not employ black- 
smiths as doctors; and why should farm- 
ers be supposed to possess the technical 
knowledge of an engineer? During 
various wars, two or three good roads 
were hacked thru the wilderness across 
country, from New York up to Boston 
along the old post road, from the Cum- 
berland Mountains west to St. Louis, 
from Virginia up thru Pennsylvania to 
Pittsburg, and when emigration began 
to roll Westward, from St. Louis to 
Oregon. With these exceptions, the 
highways of the United States were a 
system of pig-traclc trails. 

Then came the great railroad building 
era down to 1880, when public roads 
were forgotten in the expectation that 
railroads would supplant them; but as 
population grew, the necessity for roads 
to link farm with market became daily 
more insistent. Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania had long had toll roads; but these 
were unsatisfactory; and about 1891 
New Jersey began the State-aid system, 
followed by Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, Maine and 
Rhode Island, until more than twenty 
states had special highway commissions. 
Illinois, Virginia and Alabama have 
tried most successfully the convict labor 
on the roads. There is much to com- 
mend convict labor. It removes the 
convict problem from the disrepute of 
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contract slavery in the South. It cuts 
the cost of good-roads labor exactly in 
half. It gives definite return to the 
state for careoT law-breakers, and whole- 
some employment to convicts without 
competing in the labor market against 
legitimate labor. 

Oil Roads in California 
Counties in California are undertaking 
good roads as a direct investment. 
Tourist travel brings hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars to favored counties; and 
the favored counties are not only build- 
ing good roads, but building dustless 
roads. This is a hard problem where 
motor traffic is heavy. The principle of 
the macadam road is an underbedding 
of small wedged stones held together by 
the binding of the dust ground off by 
the wheels of vehicles and packed into 
the interstices like cement. This was 
all right for the ordinary vehicle with 
iron tires to grind off the grit. But 
the motors came along with heavy rub- 
ber tires, which grind off nothing, but 


Choicest Extracted Clover »nd 
Basswood Honey. Cases of two, 
601b. cans $12.00, Foxhounds, 
Very heavily Furred Buffalo Robe and 
Stradivarius Violin. ELIAS FOX, 

Hillsboro, Wis. 



FRESH FROZEN HERRING FOR SALE 

Lake Superior Herring of the very best kinds can 
be had at the following low prices: 

In 100 lb. lots $ 3.50 per 100 lbs.; in 500 lb. 
lots $ 3.25 per 100 lbs.; in 1000 lb. lots $ 3.00 
per 100 lbs. Pickerel $ 6.00 per 100 lbs. 
SEVERTSON BROS., 1921 West 2d St. 

DULUTH. Minn. 


Sunny Southern Alberta 

from Taber. $16.50 per acre. (Quarters 
separate, $17.00 and $17.50.) Section ad- 
joining, no better, sold at $25.00. Write 

H. GRAHAM, Grandview, Iowa. 


Michigan Lands 

QEND for my free 32-page illustrated booklet 
° and map of Dempsey Lands in Mason and 
Lake Counties, Michigan; unexcelled for general 
farming and sheep and cattle raising. Best 
and at lowest prices in Michigan. Easy terms. 

J. E. MERRITT, - Manistee, Mich. 



Buckbee-Mears Company 

DESIGNERS - ENGRAVERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
365 Minnesota Street 

ST. PAUL, - MINN. 

When writing advertisers please men- 
tion the North Dakota Farmer. 
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whirl the dust away from the road into 
the field and suck the stones up out of 
place from sheer speed. To overcome 
this, California is using bituminous 
oils as- road-binders. These make an 
absolutely dustless road. 

In response to the tremendous de- 
mand for good roads, the National 
Government in 1893 formed a Road 
Bureau, . which gives free engineering 
services on road- building in every part 
of the country. This bureau has grown 
into an organization which has assisted 
in the construction of two hundred 
roads, sent its engineers to thirty-four 
different states, tested twenty-eight 
hundred different samples of road ma- 
terial, and demonstrated the material 
suitable for good roads *in every state. 

A Substitute for Macadam 

One example of the Road Bureau’s 
work will show its usefulness. Roads 
for the states of sticky gumbo soil have 
been almost a hopeless problem. There 
is a whole belt of such states along the 
south, and there is another belt along 
the Missouri, where wheels sink hub- 
deep and horses flounder to death in a 
mire more treacherous than quicksand. 
The Road Bureau discovered, from 
many practical tests, that by burning 
gumbo soil, a road-bed compact as mac- 
adam could be obtained at half the cost of 
macadam ; or at practically only the cost 
of labor and of fuel to do the burning. 
There is no longer any excuse for lethar- 
gy in road-building thru the gumbo 
states. 

You are convinced, are you not, that 
good roads put money in your pocket, 
wherever you live or wherever your 
business? 


The United States, tho blessed with 
the most fertile soil and favorable cli- 
mate in the world, produces an annual 
average yield of less than fourteen bush- 
els of wheat per acre, while England 
produces more than thirty-two, Ger- 
many twenty-eight, and the Nether- 
lands thirty- four. 


LAYING NATURAL 
GAS MAINS 
At Westhope, N. D. 

The city is piped thru- 
out and has been burn- 
ing natural gas for 
two months. The 
wells are six miles 
south of town, the 
field having been dis- 
covered two years 
ago. 


PRESERVING FENCE POSTS 

Each year with the decreasing supply 
of timber, the farmer, necessarily feels 
the increased cost of fence posts. It 
may be true that he has his wood plot 
from which he can cut fence posts, but 
it must be remembered that the average 
price of a fence post increases even tho 
the farmer does not pay more in cash, 
but his wood has a greater proportion- 
ate value. Any process which will pro- 
long the life of a fence post, adds that 
much cash to his pocket and lessens the 
cost of labor necessarily employed in 
setting the post. 

Wood preservation is one subject to 
which the Forest Service is now paying 
particular attention, and is considered 
of such importance that the business of 
one office, with new headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is given over en- 
tirely to the work of experiments in co- 
operation with corporations and indi- 
viduals in prolonging the life of railroad 
ties, mine props, bridge timbers, fence 
posts, etc. 

The average cost of an untreated 
fence post in the United States is esti- 
mated to be 10 cents. The value of the 
labor necessary to place it in the line is 
also 10 cents, making the set post cost 
20 cents. Its average length of life is 
eight years. Compounding interest at 
6 per cent, the annual charge for such 
a post is 3.2 cents; that is, it costs 3.2 
cents a year to keep such a post in ser- 
vice. If given a preservative treatment, 
at a cost of 12 cents, the life of the post 
is increased to twenty-two years. The 
total cost of such a post, set, is then 32 
cents, which, compounded at the same 
rate, gives an annua) charge of 2.8 
cents. Altho the yearly saving of six- 
tenths of a cent per post may seem 
small, yet on a 100-acre farm, there 
would be an annual saving of nearly $7 
provided there is only one fence on the 
farm and that around the limits Of the 
field; but on how many farms is there 
but one fence — more likely there will be 
many small fields with so many more 


posts to look after. Another way to 
look at this question is to figure that 
every eight years the farmer must re- 
place his post at a total cost of 20 cents, 
so that during the space of twenty-two 
years he will probably have paid out 
sixty cents for a single post in that fence ; 
while by subjecting the post to treat- 
ment upon its erection, thirty-two cents 
will be the total outlay. It must also 
be figured out that as years roll on the 
cost of a stick of timber will increase — . 
not diminish. It is estimated that there 
are four billion posts in the fence lines 
in the United States, and if all these 
were treated there would be a saving of 
about twenty-four million dollars per 
year. The case cited above is the aver- 
age for the entire country, timbered 
regions as well as prairie, and in many 
localities a much greater saving can be 
secured. Thus in the south, a thoroly 
treated scrub or old field pine post is 
more than the equal of an untreated red 
cedar; and in the middle western and 
Rocky Mountain states cottonwood, 
willow, or lodge-pole pine can, by treat- 
ment, be made to give much better ser- 
vice than the expensive cedar shipped 
from the extreme Northwest. 

A simple method for use on the aver- 
age farm is dipping the posts in a pre- 
servative contained in a shallow vat. 
The time the timber is allowed to re- 
main in the preservative varies from a 
very short immersion to fifteen or 
twenty minutes, or even longer, depend- 
ing principally upon the moisture con- 
tent, of the timber (whether green or 
seasoned), the readiness with which it 
absorbs the preservative, and the desired 
limit of expense. 

If a farmer does not desire to go to the 
expense, himself, to build the vat or 
tank, he may either charge a nominal 
fee to others for the use of his equip- 
ment, or neighbors may cooperate with 
one another and build the simple tank 
at a convenient location for all. 


A NEW KIND OF CORN FROM CHINA 

A small lot of shelled corn, of a kind 
that is new to this counfry, was sent to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from Shanghai, China, in 190S, and 
tested the same season. It proved to 
have qualities that may make it valuable 
in breeding a corn adapted to the hot 
and dry conditions* of the Southwest. 
The plants raised in the test averaged 
less than 6 feet in height, with an aver- 
age of 12 green leaves at the time of tas- 
seling. The ears averaged 514 inches in 
length and four and one-third inches in 
greatest circumference, with lfi to 18 
rows of small grains. On the upper part, 
of the plant the leaves are all on one side 
of the stalk, instead of being arranged in 
two rows on opposite sides. Besides 
this, the upper leaves stand erect, in- 
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THe American Woman’s 

, THE MOST BENEFICIAL CO-OPERATIVE 

ue MOVEMENT THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 



I T WOULD be impossible to tell the readers of The North Dakota Farmer in this short space the 
wonderful story of THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE — how it was conceived and founded; 
how its rapid growth has spread from coast to coast and now numbers tens of thousands of en- 
thusiastic members in all walks of life; of its great plans and purposes; of the work it is doing now; of 
the immense practical services it renders its members, through the working out, in a strictly businesslike 
manner, of its central idea — co-operation. 

But the full story is told in a booklet “The American Woman’s League, its Plan and Purpose,” 
and you have but to fill out and mail the Coupon below, or write a postal card, to get this booklet 
promptly, by return mail. 


Every Woman, whether Mother, Wife or Daughter; every Man, whether Father or Son, is vitally interested 
in the construction of the magnificent gateway to greater opportunity for intellectual, social and industrial advance- 
ment which the AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE is erecting in its daily gathering of strength. 

The League is a National Association of Women (with men as honorary members) banded together for mutual 
benefit, protection, education and advancement. It is not a “secret society”; it is not an insurance organization, nor 
is it a charity. It is founded and operated on safe, conservative, economically sound, business principles. Its mem- 
bership is spread throughout the entire United States. 

In every community, town or city where there are sufficient members (from twenty-five on up) beautiful local 
Club Houses are erected by the LEAGUE forthe sole use of its members, free of expense, and provided with a fund 
for the maintenance of these Club Houses. 

The requirements for membership are simple, and easy of fulfillment — may be met by any intelligent person in 
a few days, or a week’s time (although a full year is allowed), and once performed, entitles the member to all the 
benefits and advantages of the entire organization FOR LIFE as a right of membership. There are no dues, there is 
none of the member’s money required — simply a pleasant service, easy and dignified of performance. You will realize 
this when you get the booklet! 


LEADING INSTITUTIONS OF THE, LEAGUE 


The Full and Free Use of Which is the Right for Life of All Women Members 


The Peoples University: With 

courses of instruction in every branch 
of learning — trades, arts and pro- 
fessions — from the most elementary 
to the highest that can be successful- 
ly taught by mail. Correspondence 
students in many of the branches, 
reaching a high degree of proficiency, 
are awarded Scholarships for personal 
attendance in the University , and 
given a salary sufficient to maintain 
them for a year, as a finishing course. 

The Building-Loan and Relief Fund 

from which members may borrow 
money at a low rate of interest for 
home-building, and for assistance in 
times of need or distress. 


The National Woman’s Exchange, 

amplifying to National scope the best 
work of Women’s Exchanges, afford- 
ing a channel for the sale, at profit- 
able prices, of articles made by mem- 
bers. In connection with the courses 
of the University, it solves for many 
women the very problem of existence. 
It acts as purchasing agent for the 
LEAGUE’S membership, if they 
wish, supplying their needs and 
wants in every line, through co- 
operative principles of buying, at 
lower prices than as individuals they 
could hope to secure. 

The Circulating Libraries of Phon- 
ograph Records and Books, bring- 
ing into the homes of members, 


wherever the mails reach, the best 
of the world’s music and entertain- 
ment, reading and instruction pos- 
sible to secure. 

Tha Legal Department, furnishing 
free advice to members on legal mat- 
ters of a personal character. 

The Retreat, proposed to be erect- 
ed in University City, Missouri, the 
Capital City of the LEAGUE, for the 
care, in comfort and happiness, of 
members who may become destitute. 
And an Orphanage for the care and 
education of minor children of de- 
ceased members who may be left 
alone in the world without friends or 
means. 


Any woman of the white race is eligible for membership, and, as a member, is entitled to the advantages and 
use of all the institutions of the LEAGUE for life. A man may become an honorary member, entitled to the ...-*** O ^ 0 ’ 
free use of the various institutions, barring the Retreat and Orphanage and Loan and Relief Fund. jp'p 

Send to-day for the booklet fully explaining how all these leading features of the LEAGUE Plan, / ^ 
and many others of lesser importance, are carried out completely without the members having to pay ^ 

any initiation fees, dues or assessments either at the beginning or at any other time. 




The Founder’s Chapter of the LEAGUE, entitling the first one hundred thousand members to 
special advantages, is fast filling up — delay may prevent the possibility of YOU becoming a 
becoming a member of the Founder’s Chapter. Don’t say “It can’t be done” until you have ' Cy 
given us the opportunity to prove to you that it is being done. Address all communications s' <£y 

9 ... 

THe American Woman’s League / 

7049 Delmar Boulevard, University City, St. Louis, Mo. tv 5 * V ry" 
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stead of drooping, and the tips of the 
leaves are therefore above the top of the 
tassel. The silks of the ear are produced 
at the point where the leaf blade is 
joined to the leaf sheath, and they ap- 
pear before there is any sign of an ear ex- 
cept a slight swelling. 

This corn is very different from any 
that is now produced in America. Its 
peculiar value is that the erect arrange- 
ment of the leaves on one side of the 
stalk and the appearance of the silks in 
the angle where the leaf blade joins the 
sheath offer a protected place in which 
pollen can settle and fertilize the silks 
before the latter are ever exposed to the 
air. This is an excellent arrangement 
for preventing the drying out of the 
silks before pollination. While this 
corn may be of little value itself, it is 
likely that, by cross-breeding, these de- 
sirable qualities can be imparted to a 
larger corn, which will thus be better 
adapted to the Southwest. 

The discovery of this peculiar corn in 
China suggests anew the idea that, altho 
America is the original home of corn, 
yet it may by some means have been 
taken to the Eastern Hemisphere long 
before the discovery of America by 
Columbus. From descriptions in Chi- 
nese literature corn is known to have 
been established in China within less 
than a century after the voyage of Co- . 
lumbus. But this seems a short time 
for any plant to have become widely 
known and used. Besides, this par- 
ticular corn is so different from anything 
in the New World that it must have been 
developed in the Old World, and for 
that to happen in a natural way would 
take a very long time. These ideas are 
brought out in Bulletin 161 of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, which gives also 
an account of some cross-breeding ex- 
periments with the new corn and the 
changes which crossing produces in the 
grains the same season. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO AS AN IDEAL LOCATION 

By F. S. Greer 

The Snake river valley in sunny 
southern Idaho is famed for its fruits, 
grains, vegetables and alfalfa. Crops 
never fail because Irrigation is King. 
Hail storms, cyclones, blizzards and 
electric storms are unknown, and the 
climate is mild in winter and pleasant in 
summer with cool, quiet, nights insuring 
a good rest. 

Land formerly a vast sage desert is 
rapidly being converted into gardens 
and large commercial orchards. 

Lands purchased in the Snake river 
valley will yield 20% on the investment 
the first year and when into bearing or- 
chard will produce 50% of the purchase 
price the first year of bearing. This 
land will double in value in three years. 


s Continuous** 



We Pay The Freight 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FENCE 

Sent Straight To You on 

30 Days’ 
Free 
Trial 

An offer for the farmer who 
wants the best fence produced 
_ at the lowest price a life-time 

fence can be made for. Advance Fence Isn’t just a boundary line. It stands 
for system and advanced value in property. Any farmer who subdivides his 
land into plots for crop rotation is systematizing his farm business. A built-to 
last, sound-value, substantial-looking- fence means to the owner of the land, and every man 
who works on it, exactly what a modern, substantial factory or office building means to 
every man doing business in the building. 

ADVANCE FENCE ^0 

Is An Investment That Pays Big Dividends 

What the farmer puts money and protection into, he’s going to get money and pro- 
tection out of. 

Advance Woven-Wire Fence is the best looking— strongest constructed, longest lasting 
fence on the market. To prove it, we make our great offer. If the fence isn’t O. K. to you, 
and more, send it back at our expense. 

We sell to you direct— no middleman— therefore the price is right— one profit only after 
making. 

Advance Fence is made of Solid Wire, not wire cut and spliced again. A cut wire weak- 
ens. Our stay wire is continuous, woven in with the main top and bottom wire running the 
entire width of the fence from one stay to the next. Made of the best basic, open-hearth steel, 
galvanized with a heavy coat of 99-per-cent-pure spelter— that means rust proof. 

Advance Fence always stays taut— straight and handsome. Prove it for yourself. Write 
us for all particulars. Remember, we pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. 

Don’t Pay Two Prices— Write us. Today 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY BOX 106 ELG8N, ILL. 



WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


telling the whole story of steam plowing. 
Shows steam-plowing scenes and gives 
letters from steam-plow users. 


REEVES & COMPANY 


104 5th Street, 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


You Cun Plow 40 Acres a Day 

Forty acres are an easy possibility with the REEVES STEAM MULTIPLE GANG PLOW. 

The only really successful outfit is the 


Reeves Flexible-Frame Steam- 
Lift Engine Gang Plow 

because it does perfect work in all conditions 
of land. Flexible frame and running of 
plows in pairs gives REEVES PLOWS a 
great advantage over othefsl There arc 
a dozen points of Reeves superiority. 


The cost is still within the reach of all 
desiring to procure a home, unim- 
proved land being available within two 
miles of Mountain Home at from $40 to 
$50 per acre, and improved land into 
orchard and alfalfa at from $250 to 
$300 per acre. 

Ranchers find ready market for prod- 
ucts, eggs selling at from 20 cents to 
30 cents per dozen, butter at from 30 
cents to 40 cents per lb., potatoes at 
from $1.25 to $3.00 per 100 lbs., small 
fruits at from 3 cents to 5 cents per lb., 
apples at from $1.25 to $4.(50 per box, 
alfalfa at from $10.00 to $13.00 per ton 


and timothy at from $15.00 to $20.00 
per ton. 

Draft horses are sold for from $300 to 
$500 per team, and milch cows at from 
$40 to $75. 

I am not a real estate shark and have 
no land for sale but in traveling, as 1 
have, thru all the northern states and 
Canada, I have met many who are seek- 
ing an ideal location and for their benefit 
I have written this description of the 
Snake river valley of southern Idaho. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion the North Dakota Farmer. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARItfS AS OBJECT LESSONS 

Several years ago, it occurred to a 
practical scientist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that some of 
the best managed farms in different sec- 
tions might be made to serve as object 
lessons. The first fruit of this idea was 
the published account of “A Model 
Farm” in Pennsylvania, which attracted 
wide attention. Since then a number 
of popular bulletins have been issued 
describing successful farms in different 
sections and outlining their manage- 
ment. The list to date includes ’‘A 
Successful Hog and Seed-Corn Farm” in 
Illinois; “A Profitable Tenant Dairy 
Farm” in Michigan; “A Successful 
Southern Hay Farm” in South Carolina; 
“A Successful Dairy and Poultry 
Farm” in Washington" zind ‘‘Small 
Farms in the Corn Belt.” 

The latest bulletin of this class ( Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 364) gives an account 
of a ‘‘Profitable Cotton Farm” in South 
Carolina. The farm in question was in 
1902, when its present owner took pos- 
session, an old run-down cotton farm. 
Now it is fertile, well improved with 
fences and farm buildings, and is pro- 
ducing crops which yield the owner a 
large income and a handsome profit. 
All this has been accomplished by dee]) 
and thoro cultivation of the soil, by the 
use of barnyard manure and some com- 
mercial fertilizer, by rotation of crops, 
and by the industry and good judgment 
of the farmer himself. 

This farm contains 132 acres, only 
half of which is planted to crops. The 
farmer has divided his tilled land into 
three equal fields on which he raises 
corn, oats, and cotton, in succession. 
Before he took the farm it was produc- 
ing only 5 to 8 bushels of corn or 300 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. The 
first year he made it produce l JA bales 
of cotton and 37 bushels of corn to the 
acre. Now his yields per acre are 2 J.j 
bales of cotton, 85 bushels of corn, and 
«S0 bushels of oats. He keeps about 24 
head of native cattle, mainly for the sake 
of the manure, although they yield him a 
small profit besides. Altogether, the 
outline of this farmer’s methods and 
results ought to prove suggestive and 
useful to many Southern farmers. 
These Farmers’ Bulletins are for distri- 
bution by Senators and Representatives 
as well as by the Department. 


SCOPE OF ERDMAN LAW 

Charles W. Bunn, General Counsel of the 
Northern Pacific Company 

The law was passed by Congress June 
I, 1908, and its material provisions are 
below stated. 

Whenever a controversy arises con- 



The Wagon 
Of Steel 


DAVENPORT 


Roller Bearing 

Makes draft 30 to 50/o lighter. 


Built the Modern Way 


Gears and Wheels trussed like a bridge. 
Automobile Hub. Oil Without Remov- 
ing Wheels. 

Get Our Free Book 

to know ihe Davenport Roller- 
Wagon. Cheapest because 
the life of the best wooden 
now for Catalog R, to 

DAVENPORT WAGON CO. 
Davenport, Iowa. 



Don’t Buy a Doped Horse 

and don’t let yourself be swindled by a 
crooked horse dealer on any of the score 
of tricks he has up his sleeve. 

The “ gyp” is abroad in the land. Every day 
buyers of horses are shamefully fleeced. DON’T 
BE ONE OF THE VICTIMS. Learn how to 
protect yourself in buying, selling or trading. Get 
the sensational new book 

“Horse Secrets” 

by Dr. A. S. Alexander, and make yourself horse-wise 
and crook-proof. 

Learn how “ bishoping ” is done — how a “ heaver ” 
is “shut” — a roarer “plugged” — how lameness, spavins, 
and sweeny are temporarily hidden — the “burglar” dodge 
— the horsehair trick — cocaine and gasoline doping — the 
ginger trick — the loose shoe trick — in short how to beat 
ALL the games of crooked auctioneers and dealers. 

It is all in the “ Horse Secrets ” book, and if you ever buy or sell a 
horse you need just this knowledge to protect yourself from being swindled. 

Read Our Remarkable Offer Below 

A WORD ABOUT THE FARM JOURNAL : This is the foremost farm and home monthly in the world ; 

33 years old ; 650,000 subscribers from Maine to California. Cheerful, quaint, clever, intensely practical, well 
printed and illustrated. Is for everybody, town, village, suburbs, or country; men, women, boys, girls, — the 
whole family; absolutely clean and pure; 24 to 60 pages monthly. We recommend it absolutely to every reader 
of this paper; you will find it unlike any other in the world. 

ATTT . ( One Copy Horse Secrets ) . ^ ^ ^ 

OUR OFFER: ) Farm Journal 2 years All 3 f Of $1*00 

( N. D. Farmer 2 years \ 

(We cannot sell “Horse Secrets” by itself — only in the combination.) 
SEND OR BRING YOUR ORDER TO 

NortH DaKota Farmer, Lisbon, N. D, 


GRAND 5-YEAR OFFER, PAGE20 
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cerning wages, hours of labor or condi- 
tions of employment, seriously inter- 
rupting or threatening to interrupt the 
business of the carrier, the chairmen of 
the interstate commerce commission 
of labor are required, upon request 
of either the carrier or the employes, to 
use their best efforts, by mediation and 
conciliation, amicably to settle the same. 

The next section of the law says that 
if their mediation fails the controversy 
may be settled by arbitration (note that 
this requires consent of both parties) ; 
l hat the carrier shall select one arbitrat- 
or, the labor organization one, and the 
two thus chosen shall select a third; if 
the first two arbitrators fail to select a 
third within five days he is to be chosen 
by the commissioners above mentioned. 
A majority of the board thus chosen is 
empowered to settle the dispute. The 
board is required by the next section of 
the law to commence its hearings within 
10 days and to make an award within 30 
days. The act provides that pending 
the arbitration the status before existing 
shall not be changed, but provided that 
no employe shall be compelled to render 
personal ' service without his consent. 

The law says this award “shall be final 
and conclusive upon both parties, unless 
set aside for error of law apparent on the 
record.” The law next says that the 
award shall be faithfully carried out by 
the parties and that it may be enforced 
by the court, in so far as the powers of 
the court permit. But here again the 
law carefully provides that no injunction 
or other process shall issue to compel an 
employe to work against his will. So 
that the award whilst perfectly binding 
on the employer is only morally .so on 
the employe. The act next says that 
employes dissatisfied with the award 
shall not “by reason of such dissatisfac- 
tion” quit the service within three 
months without 30 days notice. The 
employer dissatisfied with the award is 
forbidden to discharge employes within 
three months because of such dissatis- 
faction without 30 days notice. The 
law continues the effect of the award 
during one year. « 

The act distinctly and in terms (4th 
section) limits the right of either party 
to take the controversy into court “ex- 
cept for matter of law apparent on the 
record.” Upon such questions alone is 
any appeal to court given. No appeal 
therefore lies on questions of fact, on 
questions of the reasonableness of wages 
or of any of the terms of service. The 
questions of law which give the right to 
either party to appeal to the courts are 
such as: that the arbitrators did not hear 
the parties; or that they did not take an 
oath as .the statute ■ requires. Clearly 
this very restricted right to appeal to the 
courts is not important or material. 


TWO NORTH DAKOTA PRODUCTS 

Henry A. Wilberg, the subject ofldiis 
sketch, is a product of North Dakota, 
having been born here in 1883. His%n- 
vironments have been rural, and by the 
time he attained to manhood he was a 
practical farmer. 

About five years ago while engaged in 
tilling the soil he observed when cross- 
plowing a field that the soil was so loose 
that it was difficult and hardly possible 
to make a plow work properly. The 
first plowing had been followed by har- 
rowing. An adjoining piece of plowing 
had been followed by rolling. Here the 
ground was firm arid the plow Avorked 
decidedly better. 

This led Mr. Wilberg to start to study 
out the reasons, and to begin to ex- 
periment. The result was the invention 
of the Wilberg Pulverizer and Packer, 
(see cut) an attachment for plows This 


attachment can be used on any plow, 
singly or in gangs. It not only breaks 
up the large clods, but packs the soil 
firmly and puts it in the best possible 
condition, and conserves the moisture. 

The first few pulverizing attachments 
manufaotured by the inventor were put 
out on trial on neighboring farms. The 
result was immediate success. Soon 
they were being made on a larger scale, 
a few hundred at a time. The demand 
increased. until now they are manufac- 
tured by the thousand, controlled by the 
American Pulverizer Co., and jobbed by 
leading implement houses. The John 
Deere Co. distributes them as far south 
as Texas. The Parlin-Orrendorf Co. as 
far west as Portland, Oregon, and the 
Hamilton Co. in Canada. 

Mr. Wilberg is not only a practical 
farmer, but a successful one, and owns a 
fine half-section farm two miles south of 
Nome, N. D., the accompanying cut 
showing the farm residence. 
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FEDERAL INSPECTION OF GRAIN 

When manufacturing industries are 
established in this state on a large scale 
as they are bound to be, by reason of the 
enormous deposits of coal that underlie 
the surface of the state, there will be a 
large market for all of the products of 
the farm. 

When this time arrives, when great 
industries are scattered all over the 
state, there will be a home market for all 
of the wheat raised, the farmer will be 
able to sell his wheat at the mill, at his 
own door, thus saving the freight and 
the so-called dockage, which will equal 
20 cents the bushel, or an annual saving 
of $12,000,000 to the wheat grower, so 
he is as much interested as any one in 
having manufacturing developed in this 
state. 

Until there is a home market for all of 
the grain raised the grower will be com- 
pelled to ship to the Minnesota termin- 
als, taking his chances on grading, 
weighing and docking. The only hope 
of securing a square deal for shippers 
now is in suitable federal legislation. 

There is a measure before the United 
States Senate known as “McCumber 
Senate Bill 121” to provide for the in- 
spection and grading of grain. This 
bill will be pressed for passage at this 


session and there is likelihood of its be- 
coming law. 

Federal inspection of grain is of great 
importance to every resident of the 
state. It means fair dealings for the 
•farmer at the terminals and the im- 
provements it will bring about in weigh- 
ing, gradingand docking will equal at 
least 5 cents the bushel on every bushel 
shipped from the state, thus adding to 
the state wealth, at least $5,000,000 
annually, being $8 for every man, 
woman and child. 

This then is a question which comes 
home to every one. No one particular 
person or organization is more interested 
than another. It is the right and duty 
of every one to work for federal inspec- 
tion. 

The United Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion will get active in behalf of the 
McCumber bill and do what it can to 
make it law, believing as it does, that it 
is the best bill that has been put before 
the Congress. 

The farmers must learn to manage 
their own business, just the same as the 
merchant. When a storekeeper marks 
up the price of his goods he does not call 
in the farmer and ask his advice. Why 
should the farmer call in the merchant 
and ask him what price to put on his 
ragin ? 


The farmer can control his business 
thru organizations entirely his own, 
officered by farmers and managed by 
them alone. 
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FREE, to Boys and Girls, Flexible Flyer, “The 
sled that steers.” The best sled in the world. 
You can easily secure one within a few days by 
doing a little pleasant work. Some have in a 
few hours. Be the first in your town. Write 
today, stating your age. A postal card will do. 
W. I. Davis. 155 East 24th St.. New York City. 


GET A HOME 

One hundred and forty acre farm. About 
2 } •» miles from Crocker. When finished inside 
will be a nice 6-room house. Large log barn, 
hen house, smoke house. Some fruit. Springs. 
About 1 miles of woven wire fence balance rails. 
Price, $2000. Time on $650. 

Eighty-acre farm, nice place, about 5 miles 
from town. Large orchard. Good 5-room house, 
large log barn. About half in cultivation, lots of 
saw timber. Price. $1150. Time on $400. 

Forty-acre place about 2 miles from Crocker. 
On good road; near school. New 2-room house. 
Some fruit. Half in cultivation; 7 acres in 
wheat. Price, $650. Time on $200. 

Crocker, Mo., is on the Frisco R. R., 146 miles 
southwest of St. Louis, in the Ozarks. The best 
country for health, climate, water, wood, and 
easy living on earth. Address, 

R. H. HAWKINS, 

Crocker, - - - - - Mo. 


McCLURES MAGAZINE wants a responsible 
and energetic man or woman in your town 
to attend to its subscription interests. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. There is liberal guaran- 
teed compensation. A profitable permanent 
business withoutc apital can be established 
among friends and acquaintances. Whole or 
spare time. This is the best time to start 
Complete outfit and instructions free. Write 
now. McClure’s Magazine, 46 East 23d Street, 
New York City. 


A Premium Worth Having 


This awl is one of the handiest tools about the farm. Would you like one without cost? The Regular 


Price is $1.00. 


Do 

It 

Now 


Lest 

You 

Forget 



There are four ways by which you may own one of these awls : First, Send your renewal and one new sub- 
scription with Si.oo. Second, Send two new subscriptions and $1.00. Third, Send renewal for two years and 
$i.oo. Fourth, Send $1.00 and we will renew your subscription and send the North Dakota Farmer for six 
months to any three persons in this state. The awl will be sent post paid. 


Address, 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, Lisbon, N. D. 
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DIET THAT CURES CONSUMPTION 

By B. J. Kendall, M. D., Geneva, 111. 

The most certain method ever adopt- 
ed for the cure of the “Great White 
Plague” is thru the diet used as per di- 
rections given below .which can be taken 
at home and comes within the reach of 
the poor as well a sthe rich. 

The modus operandi is to force the 
body to take on fat, a desideratum 
long felt by the medical profession 
but never before attained to. L 

During the last fifteen years I have 
prescribed this diet in hundreds of 
instances and where directions!! ave 
been followed strictly it has raised 
the weight and increased the strength 
and vitality of the patient rapidly up 
to a normal condition, thus enabling 
nature to assert her sovereign right 
to be the dominating force in the body 
and the germs causing consumption 
have been overcome and the cure ac- 
complished. Some have gained a pound 
a day and would gradually take on less 
until they would not increase in weight 
more. 

The all important thing is to drink 
large quantities of milk strippings 
(the very last of the milking.) This 
seems so simple and easy that manv 
have refused to follow directions and 
demanded medicines to cure them; 
but there has not yet been discovered 
any medicine that is a specific for 
consumption. W 

To get best results a healthy cow 
should be selected, one that does not 
cough and one that gives very rich 
.milk. A Jersey cow is preferable. 
The milk should always be tested to 
be sure that, there is a large per cent 
of cream in it. 

The last quart should be milked into 
a separate dish which rests in a larger 
vessel containing warm water just 
sufficient to prevent the strippings 
from cooling below blood heat. The 
cow should be thoroly cleaned to 
prevent any dirt getting into the 
milk so the patient can blow back 
the froth and drink at once without 
straining as this cools it too much. 

Begin by drinking nearly a pint in 
the morning and the same at night 
and increase the quantity gradually 
so that in 10 or 15 days a full quart 
will be taken twice a day. Is should 
be taken immediately after milk- 
ing before it* has had time to cool any. 
All should be taken that can be with- 
out too much discomfort and then 
rest 2 or 3 minutes and drink more 
and rest again, and so on until a full 


quart has been taken as soon as it 
can be convenintly. In about fifteen 
minutes the patient should eat at the 
table such articles of food as are 
known to agree with the stomach. At 
noon eat as usual. 

When the strippings are not allowed 
to cool below blood heat and taken 
immediately after it is milked a full 
quart will be tranfused into the cir- 
culation in a remarkably short time. 

I never have seen a case but could 
take the strippings without any dis- 
comfort worth mentioning when above 
directions were followed strictly, al- 
tho some have declared they could 
not before trying it; but when they 
delayed taking for half an hour and 
the milk had cooled ten degrees I 
have seen half a pint make them 
very sick. The great secret of suc- 
cess with it is in taking it immediately 
after milking and not allowing it 
to cool below blood heat, taking 
a full quart morning and evening and 
having milk that is very rich. 

The following is a typical case. Mrs. 
A. E. was suddenly startled to find 
her weight was forty pounds below 
normal. She was coughing terribly 
and soon had a very profuse hemorrhage 
from the lungs that came near taking 
her life. I at once began the use 
of the milk strippings after hemorrhage 
was stopped and in a few days, about 
ten or fifteen"; she had gained nearly a 
pound a day and was soon able to get out 
of bed and go around the house. She 
gained quite rapidly and as her weight 
and strength increased her cough cle- ■ 
creased. When she had gained thirty 
pounds in about three months her 
cough had left her. I had her continue 
the same diet for 6 or 8 weeks longer and 
she gained ten pounds more and then 
would not take on more flesh. She was 
tjien as well as she ever had been and 
continued well after the strippings were 
discontinued. 

She took no medicine after the hem- 
orrhage was stopped excepting a lit- 
tle pepsine and some other digestives 
to aid digestion and a simple cough 
remedy to ease the cough; but tar, 
iobelia, opium, tartar emetic and such 
medicines as disturb the stomach and 
interfere with digestion were care- 
fully avoided. 

It is easy for those on a farm to 
carry out this method, and on several 
occasions parties who lived in the 
city purchased a suitable cow and af- 
ter complete recovery, in every in- 
stance, they sold the cow for nearly 
as much as was paid for her. 

I do not remember any case that 


followed the directions strictly that 
was not ' cured, but several persisted 
in declaring they could not take it 
until so much valuable time was 
wasted that they lost their lives by 
it. v 

I have found the same diet when 
above directions were carried out 
carefully, equally successful in in- 
creasing the weight and strength of 
those run down and debilitated from 
other causes. 


WHEAT GROWING ARISTOCRATS 

B. H. Bachelor, Fargo 

The great daily papers in the east do 
not seem able to comprehend the. posi- 
tion of the farmer in the body politic, nor 
do they understand the difficulties of 
farm life. The cost of production of 
wheat and other things raised on the 
farm, is underestimated. So that to the 
average man in the east, the wheat 
grower is looked upon as an aristocrat, 
a man of great wealth, living in luxury. 

The New York Sun in its issue of De- 
cember 12th publishes an editorial 
“Predatory Farmers” excerpts from 
which contain information likely to be of 
interest to North Dakota wheat grow- 
ers. “Giving proper weight to the mat- 
ter of natural resources, it is very doubt- 
ful if 15 cents a gallon or even 20 cents a 
gallon for kerosene, or $23 a ton for 
steel rails is a greater social offense or a 
greater economic wrong than is the 
price of $1.25 a bushel for wheat.” Com- 
petent authorities give $7.50 an acre as 
the average cost of rent and production 
for continuous wheat cropping. Meas- 
ured by the average yield that would 
mean a little less than 55cts. a bushel.” 

No doubt that the figures of cost as 
quoted will be news to the vast majority 
of farmers in this state. Should the 
farmer figure his cost of production, in 
the same manner as the management of 
the Sun does theirs, he would find that it 
costs him one dollar the bushel. The 
United Grain Growers’ Association, es- 
timates that the average cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in this state. 

To quote further from the Sun “The 
robberies of these producers may be 
less direct than those achieved by in- 
dustrial corporations, but they are per- 
haps quite as effective. If our money 
is taken from us it matters little whether 
it is taken directly, by scientific or by 
unscientific methods.” 

The East has worked this part of the 
country with great profit for years. Will 
the people here continue to furnish them 
food at cost ? 


DON’T BUY GASOUNE ENGINES HSiSMSSBEfc 


alcohol englbO, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater durability. 
Less to Buy— Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. Vibration practically overcome. Cheaply niountea on any wagon. It is a combination portable, stationary or t 


engine. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. TIIE TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. CO., 


jany ... 

West 15th St., Chicago. 


a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene or 
with greater durability. Costs 
portable, stationary or traction 

THIS IS OUR FIFTY SIXTH YEAR. 
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Music for the Home 



We have made the arrangements. Here is your chance to secure high-grade 
music for the home: 

Five Sheets of Music for New Subscription 

Either those illustrated or selected from the list will be given for a new sub- 
scription. Send 50 cents and name of a new subscriber. 


Eight Sheets for New Subscription and Renewal 


For a new subscription and a renewal you may have your choice of any eight 
selections. Send $1.00 and name of a new subscriber and an old subscriber. 

This music is printed in as clear type as the regular 25-cent and 50-cent kind 
and the title page is printed artistically in colors. 


North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
LIST OF SELECTIONS 


Order by number. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

1 Alpine ITut Lange 

2 Arbutus Waltz (Merry 

Bells) V ogler 

3 Autumn Gavotte (Mer- 

Bells) Vogler 

4 Beautiful Blue Danube, 

Waltz Strauss 

5 Black Hawk, Waltz Walsh 
0 Bluetts Polka (Merry 

Bells) ...Vogler 

7 Brook, The Spindler 

K Campion March (Mer- 
ry Bells) Vogler 


9 Con Amore (With My 

Loye) Beaumont 

10 Convent Bells, La Clo- 

chette Ludovic 

1 l Chaconne Durand 

79 An Easter Emblem.-.Lerman 

80 Angels’ Serenade 

• (Transcription) Smith 

8 1 Anvil Chorus (from 

II Trovatore) Verdi 

82 Artist Life, Waltz.. Strauss 

83 Battle of Waterloo 

(Transcription) Anderson 

84 Black Key, Polka Ma- 

r uzka. Herzog 


85 Budding Flowers Tobini 

86 Bohemian Girl Balfe-Ketterer 

87 Cavalerria Rusticana, 

Intermezzo Mascagni 

88 Convent Grand March 

Nichols 

89 Cornflower, Valse Coote 

130 A Frangesa, March. Costa 

131 Americana, March. .Keiser 

132 April Smiles, WaltzDepret 

133 At Sundown Wilson 

134 A Trip to Niagara, 

March Cornish 

135 Buds and Blossoms 

(Tone Poem) Federe 

136 Cherry Blossoms Troja 

137 Clown Pranks Quinn 

138 Colonial Medley Fitzpatrick 

139 College March Med- 
ley Hawley 

140 College Airs Keiser 

151 “Let’er Go,” March — Wood 
155 Merry Widow Waltz — Lehar 

VOCAL 

187 Waltz Dream, A — Strauss 

188 Afterwards Mullen 

189 Anchored Watson 

190 Calvary (High) Rodney 

191 Calvary (Medium).. Rodney 

192 Calvary (Low) ........Rodney 

193 Come Unto Me (C. 

Medium) King 

194 Dream of Paradise 

(High) Gray 

195 Dream of Paradise 

(Medium) Gray 

196 Dream of Paradise, 

(Low) Gray 

218 Alone (G. Medium) Fitzgibbon 

219 Ave Maria Mascagni 

220 Angel Voices Ever 

Near Roberts 

221 Daily Questions, 

Meyer-Helmund 

229 Battle Cry of Free- 
dom Root 

230 Columbia, the Gem 

of the Ocean Shaw 

231 Does He Love Me, 
or Love Me Not? 

(C. Medium) Sterling 

232 Down Mobile Keiser 

233 Drop In On Mother 

and Me Helf 

234 Eat, Drink and Be 

Merry Wilson 

235 Eddie, Eddie, Oh...Corin 

236 From the Toils of 

the Sea Trevelyan 

237 Good Old Days Gone 

By, The Von Tilzer 

238 Home, Home, Dear 

Home (Eb. Med.). .Trevelvan 

239 How Can I Bear to 

Leave Thee Meiser-Kinkel 

240 If All the Girls Were 

Roses Pratt 

267 When First I Saw the Love- 
light in Your Eyes — Wood 
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Entered as second class matter in the postoffice at 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 
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E. P. LADD & CO., w* PUBLISHERS. 
Lisboa and Fargo, N. D. 
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INFLUENCES AT WORK 


According to press reports, one of the 
great American trusts, thru sworn testi- 
mony taken in court in legislative and 
congressional investigations and in other 
proceedings, has been shown to be guilty 
of the following: 

1. Bribing political committees of 
both parties. 

2. Seeking to influence U. S. senators 
by stock tips and other financial transac- 
tions. 

3. Accepting rebates in violation of 
the interstate commerce law. 

4. Stealing from the U. S. government 
thru weighing frauds. 

5. Conspiracy to ruin independent 
manufacturers in their same line. 

6. Violating persistently the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust laws. 

7. Using short-weight scales. 

8. Blacklisting dealers who handle 
the products’ of independent companies. 

9. Importing cheap contract labor. 

10. Violating factory and health laws. 

When powerful corporations and 
trusts control so thoroly the affairs of the 
country in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of any single product, how can it 
be expected that there can be competi- 
tion, fairness or honesty, or how can we 
expect that those who would naturally 
be honest, shall not become embittered, 
not only against all trusts and organiza- 
tions of like character, but against the 
Government which has not thus far been 
able to bring one of these offenders to 
justice? 


THE CARE OF FOOD IN THE HOME 

In the buying, storing, and handling of 
food it is important that we realize the 
causes of what is called the spoiling of 
food. And the knowledge that the 
spoiling is due to yeasts, molds, and bac- 
teria is comparatively recent. 

Countless numbers of tiny living 
things called micro-organisms are every- 
where found which will grow in the food 
man has prepared for his own use and 
cause it to spoil. These microscopic 
plants flourish in the kitchen, storeroom, 
ice box, milk room, and cellar. The 
bulk of these minute forms of life are 
harmless, under usual conditions; some 
are useful, like those which ripen milk; 
and many are harmful, since they cause 
waste or may be a direct cause of disease. 

Not only do yeasts, molds, and bac- 
teria appropriate our food, with the re- 
sult that it sours, rots, or putrefies, but 
they sometimes leave behind disagree- 
able consequences like the musty and 
moldy odor and flavor of some spoiled 
foods, or the substances called pto- 
maines, which are sometimes poisonous. 

Not until millions of yeast cells are 
massed together do they become visible 
to the eye as in the compressed yeast 
cake. Yeast plants are practically 
everywhere and are of many varieties, 
some being called wild yeasts, in distinc- 
tion from those we have learned to cul- 
tivate for the making of bread. The 
old-fashioned method of making milk- 
rising or salt-rising bread depended on 
wild yeast falling into dough and causing 
the bread to rise, a method not always 
successful, because other organisms, 
the bacteria, also had a chance at the 
dough, and sometimes got the better of 
the yeast in the struggle for food, and 
the result of their life in the dough was 
sour or bitter bread. 

Even when we are able to utilize the 
life processes of the yeast plant, its good 
offices are paid for with a certain amount 
of food material; thus, when introduced 
into the bread dough it breaks up part 
of the sugar present into alcohol and 
carbonic-acid gas, and the gas stretches 
out in the glutinous mass, making the 
porous loaf which at the right moment is 
stiffened by the heat of the oven. 

In the same way the wild yeast at- 
tacks the sugar in the stewed fruit that 
has stood exposed on a warm day or the 
jelly left uncovered, or sometimes even 
when apparently covered, only in these 
cases the gas evolved serves no useful 
purpose and the fermentation ruins the 
taste of the food. Y easts grow best at a 
temperature of 70 degrees to 90 degrees 
F. ; therefore, food that is to be protected 
from their action must be kepi well be- 
low that point. 

The appearance of mold as growing on 
bread, cheese, and other foods is familiar 
to every housewife. The spores of the 


different varieties of mold are everv- 
where present, and they need only 
warmth and moisture to enable them to 
grow on many kinds of food. These or- 
ganisms are always at work in damp cel- 
lars and in dark and damp corners of 
rooms; they are borne on the feet of in- 
sects, they are on the skins of all fruits, 
and in the dust flying in the air. They 
are not fond of light and they require no 
great abundance of air, flourishing best 
in foods that are piled close together, 
leaving small, undisturbed air spaces 
and moisture. 

The growth of most molds is retarded 
by light, ventilation, and low tempera- 
ture. 

From the standpoint of household 
sanitation, bacteria are the most im- 
portant of these micro-organisms. They 
are very widely distributed; the soil 
teems with them; they are in the air, 
in water, and in all food exposed to dust 
and air. 

In some foods bacteria in the early 
stages of their action leave no disagree- 
able or unhealthful effects, so far as yet 
proved. Meat is in some measure rip- 
ened by bacterial action, and the “gam- 
y” taste given meat by “hanging” 
comes in part from the same cause, tho 
in both cases the changes are chiefly 
due to the action of ferments normally 
present. It is not easy to draw the line 
between the harmless ripening processes 
and the bacterial changes classed a» de- 
cay, but if the bacteria are allowed to 
grow without hindrance the time comes 
when the food, either animal or veget- 
able, attacked by bacteria breaks up in- 
to a loathsome mass. 

The food may become dangerous 
even before it shows outward signs of de- 
composition, for the bacteria may give 
off substances known as ptomaines, 
some of which are very poisonous to 
man. Certain apparently mysterious 
cases of illness have been traced to such 
causes, and milk, fish, meat, cheese, 
baked beans, ice cream, and other foods 
have all been found responsible for food 
poisoning. This sort of poisoning is not 
a true bacterial disease; that is, it is not 
due, as is typhoid fever, to the growth of 
an organism in the body, but the illness 
results from the introduction into the 
system of poisonous substances already 
formed in the food by the bacteria. 

A new meaning for the scrubbing, air- 
ing, and sunning that for many genera- 
tions have been practiced by good house- 
keepers, together with good reasons for 
the need of other precautions to be taken 
for home sanitation, will be found in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 375, “Care of Food in 
the Home,” just issued bv the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Pure Food -Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


•‘BUY” 


“EAT” 


BE SURE TO ASK FOR 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 

“ECONOIU” “MTISMCTON” 


HIAWATHA or NOKOMIS 

Brands 

PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Fruits Vegetables, Spices, Extracts, Coflees, Teas, 

Cereals, Sauces, Catsups, Syrup, Molasses, Starches, 
Saleratus, Etc., Etc. These goods are the 

BEST THAT SKILL AND MONEY CAN PRODUCE 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 

ST. PAUL , MINN. 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 



One package, 10 cents, makes one 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits. 


Stone-Ordean- Wells Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS. 
Manufacturers and Importers 

DULUTH, MINN. 

BRANCHES at Minot, N. D., Billinas, Mont., Bozeman, Mont., 
Butte, Mont., Hancock, Mich., Bismarck, N. D. 


A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


MONARCH BRAND 



FOOD PRODUCTS 


NEWELL’S EXTRA LINE 


Represents the highest quality of products 
that can possibly be obtained. Purity and 
quality always stand foremost. 

Geo. R. Newell & Co., wholesale GROCERS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


-MINN. 
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OUR GREAT AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY 

Present and Future 


By J. H. Worst 

The fact that the agricultural products 
of the United States aggregate the tre- 
mendous sum of $8,760,000,000 for 
the year 1900 is indeed gratifying. It 
is a demonstration both of the position 
agriculture occupies as the leading 
American industry and the importance 
of fostering it in every legitimate way. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
done much to bring about this result. 
The farmers’ institute has contributed 
its share toward improved agriculture. 
The agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations have awakened new in- 
terest in farm management and agricul- 
tural methods, but the farmers them- 
selves have toiled early and late to bring 
about this era of prosperity. 

They have not been slow to grasp sci- 
entific truths when presented to them by 
investigators, nor have they been back- 
ward in forsakin'g the old ruts for im- 
proved methods suggested by their own 
experience. The production of this 
vast volume of wealth spells prosperity 
for the whole country. It is not con- 
fined to farmers. Business men, bank- 
ers, professional men, and manufac- 
turers — all participate in the general 
prosperity. 

This being true, all should take a deep 
interest in agriculture and especially in 
perpetuating the productive powers of 
the soil; also in fostering that system of 
education which inspires culture and in- 
tellectuality from those sciences and 
their related arts which have a direct 
bearing upon agriculture. 

When men study agriculture, as 
lawyers study law and doctors «study 
medicine, the fields will yield two-fold 
more, without material increase of 
labor, for the reason that the forces of 
nature, when intelligently directed, are 


as flexible and obedient to the human 
will as steam, electricity, or falling wa- 
ter. But we must learn how. 

It requires no more food, care and 
shelter for the maintenance of a cow 
that produces annually 400 pounds of 
butter than for one that makes 150 
pounds. It is only a matter of selection, 
breeding, and good judgment. 

A good judge of seed grain, if at the 
same time an expert in farm manage- 
ment, can increase the yield of cereals 
sufficiently to double his profits, with 
scarcely an additional stroke of work. 
1 le can also double his profits from 
breeding and feeding beef cattle, sheep 
or hogs by exercising good judgment — 
another name for agricultural educa- 
tion. Good judgment also stands the 
farmer equally well in hand when dis- 
posing of his products; in selling. If 
others fix the price for his grain, wool, 
beef, pork, and dairy products, it is 
largely his own fault. An industry that 
annually produces nearly $9,000,000,000 
of wealth — wealth that the world must 
have — need not be at the mercy of any 
one. Co-operation will cure this defect, 
and co-operation should be a funda- 
mental element in agricultural educa- 
tion. 

But, says one. the earth’s powers of 
production are weakened by such tre- 
mendous draughts upon its vital forces. 
True, but there is a remedy. Manure 
and legumes will maintain — even in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, but the 
legumes must be grown and the manure 
must be applied. Weeds, parasites, and 
fungi also multiply and infest the soil 
and diminish or destroy the crops. For 
'most of them, however, a systematic ro- 
tation of crops is a remedy, and for 
others the investigator provides a 
specific. Moreover, the study of agri- 
culture reveals much that is interesting 
and more that is useful and profitable. 
Hap-hazard, automatic, or grandfather 
methods are on the decline. Good 
farming is no longer an accident. It is 
founded upon intelligence, skill, and 
economy. 

Agriculture is gradually building for 
itself a literature, drawn from the body 
of knowledge that is being- accumulated 
by research and investigation, and when 
the coming farmers are as conversant 
with this literature as other professions 
are with the literature of their vocations, 
then agriculture will come into its own. 

The farm is a great laboratory upon 
which the natural sciences center and 
where ‘man may not only profitably em- 
ploy his time and thought but fill his 
days with the joy that comes from 
knowing. The profits are not large, as 
measured by modern Big Business 
rules, but vastly more certain, and with- 
al sufficient to supply the family with 
every home comfort without severe 
drudgery or probability of failure. 


Nine billion dollars is a large sum of 
money to create in a single year, tho it 
must be remembered that much of this 
is gained at the expense of the soil. We 
now have more dollars but less from 
which the dollars were created. For 
the country’s good; for the benefit of all 
classes; for the continued prosperity of 
the nation, it is apparent that a large 
share of our educational energy should 
be directed toward training young men 
in the management of farms by such 
scientific methods that the soil will never 
wear cut — that it will become more and 
more productive the longer it is culti- 
vated . 

We l ave long educated away from 
the farm. It should require no argu- 
ment, therefore, in favor of that type of 
educatic n which imparts culture from 
studying nature, which develops reason 
and imagination from contemplating her 
operations, and charity from her benev- 
olence. 

Unless agriculture, the greatest and 
most essential of human industries, is 
grounded upon a sure educational foun- 
dation it may fail in the hour of the 
world’s greatest need. What we are 
now producing, largely at the expense of 
nature’s hitherto stored up energy, we 
not oi ly must learn to produce in ever 
increasing quantities, but also to make 
full compensation to the soil, annually, 
for every impoverishing influence the 
crops exert upon it. 
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“GRANT’S 

Candies are 

PURE,.” 


HONEY 


Well ripened clover Hon- 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of the fin- 
est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 He per lb.; 2 or more cans 1 lc; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
ist. Address 


M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co.. Minn 

SHIP YOUR 

WHEAT 

— TO— 

FARGO MILE CO. 

WE PAY DRAFTS. 


GROCERIES 


B y al wholesale and save money. Write today 
for free catalog 103. GRIGGS & CO., ST. PAUL 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion the North Dakota Farmer. 
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FEED AND STOCK NOTES 


By L. I. Shepherd 

To make a success avoid extremes. 

Regular feeding makes animals more 
content. 

With a variety of stock one can utilize 
all food products. 

Best breeds do not insure most profit 
without proper treatment. 

The better the food fed the better care 
should be taken to save the manure. 

Never leave a horse after driving in 
the mud until his feet and legs are 
rubbed dry. 

The practice of breeding stock before 
it has fully matured has a tendency to 
weaken the constitutional vigor. 


The more an article is put into condi- 
tion to suit the purchaser the better it is 
for the seller. 

The more time it takes to fatten an 
animal the greater becomes the cost of 
maintenance. 

The surest and best way to keep up 
with agricultural progress is to take a 
live agricultural journal. 

Fine type, constitutional vigor, special 
adaptability and performance are mat- 
ters of inheritance. 

The value of a crop depends upon its 
productiveness; that depends upon good 
soil, good seed and wise cultivation. 

The only free man, and the only 
farmer who can get the full profit from 
his work, is the one who pays as he goes. 

Close confinement, heavy feeding, and 


no exercise may induce rapid growth, 
but the colt will be soft, and lacking in 
constitutional vigor. 

There is a general tendency toward an 
increase in land values. To equalize the 
matter, it must be made to produce more 
valuable crops. 

Animals that are to come in early in 
the spring should receive special atten- 
tion now. The vitality of the offspring 
largely depends upon the condition of 
the parent.. 

In very many localities it costs the 
farmer far more proportionately to get a 
bushel of grain to his nearest station 
than by railroad to the seaboard. 

The market value of food products fed 
to any animal that is to be eaten begins 


to decrease as soon as the animal arrives 
at maturity. 

Cross-breeding is mixing two well es- 
tablished breeds and is rarely ever suc- 
cessful. Grading up is breeding a scrub 
to a thoroughbred and repeating the 
operation for successive generations. 

There is one rule in stock raising that 
may be steadily and safely followed 
without deviation. It is to push all 
stock to its full growth as rapidly as 
possible and sell as soon as fully ready 
for market. 

A single article of food may contain all 
elements necessary to sustain life and 
* promote growth yet it does not follow 
that its use would be economical. It 
may contain some elements in excess of 
the needs of the animal. 


AMERICAN BEEF PRODUCERS* 
ASSOCIATION 

Recent investigations seem to show 
that the beef supply of the country is not 
keeping pace with the growing demand. 
This is due to a number of conditions. 
The rapid influx of settlers into theter- 
ritory heretofore used by the herds of 
range cattle has rapidly decreased the 
number of range cattle, while the new 
settlers are not handling cattle, either 
thru a lack of knowledge regarding 
breeding and feeding, or, more often the 
case, they are not financially able to en 
ter into the industry. As a result the 
range herds are being dispersed and it 
will take some time to enable the new 
farmers to become sufficiently interested 
in cattle growing to make up for the 
herds that have been driven out by the 
farms. 

The steadily increasing demand for 
corn and wheat, and the consequent 
high prices that have prevailed, has in- 
duced stock feeders and breeders in the 
corn states to plow up pasture lands and 
put in grain crops' which bring profitable 
cash prices. This has been decreasing 
tlie number of cattle marketed from the 
Middle West. 

In the meanwhile the population of 
the country is increasing steadily and as 
the population increases the meat food' 
demand increases. Under these condi- 
• tions the operation of the natural law of 
supply and demand is rapidly increasing 
the price of cattle and consequently the 
price of beef. ♦ 

The Beef Producers’ Association of 
America has been organized by the 
National beef breed associations for the 
purpose of educating the farmers into an 
understanding of the profits to be made 
in breeding and feeding cattle and to 
educate the consumer in a better knowl- 
edge of the beef carcass. At the present 
time SO per cent of the American beef 
consumers demand cuts from the loin 
and ribs of the carcass, which constitute 
only about 2d per cent of the supply. 
As a result of this unequal demand, cuts 
from the loin and ribs command from 
two to eight times the price for other 
portions of the carcass, altho the cheap- 
er cuts are just as nutritive and fully as 
tasteful if properly prepared. In Euro- 
pean countries, where the scarcity of 
meat has long ago taught the lesson, the 
demand is equalized over the whole car- 
cass with the result that even with high 
prices prevailing for cattle the people are 
able to pay the prices demanded. 

The aim of the Beef Producers’ Asso- 
ciation is two fold ; to make the available 
supply go as far as possible in supplying 
the demand and to as speedily as pos- 
sible, increase the supply to a poin I »o 
where the demand of the country can be 
met on a price basis that will encourage 
the maximum consumption. 

A number of the domestic science 



Dakota Blackbird, No. 101453, an Aberdeen Angus Heifer, owned by R. A. Candor, 
Cogswell, N. D. 
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Young Herd of Shorthorns. Prize Winners at State Fairs. Owned by 
S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 


schools of the country have agreed to 
assist in this work by experimenting in 
the preparation and cooking of the 
cheaper cuts of the beef. Recipes will 
be prepared and will be given to the pub- 
lic thru the press, so that all may benefit. 

America is a beef eating country, and 
there is no desire on the part of the pro- 
ducer that beef should reach such a high 
price that it will become a luxury that 
only the wealthy can afford. The earn- 
est desire of the beef producers is a nor- 
mal supply for a normal demand. To 
secure this will be required co-oper- 
ation on the part of both the consumer 
and producer. 


THE GOVERNMENT MEAT INSPECTION 


Dr. A. D. Melvin v Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
his annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, has the following to say 
with regard to the meat inspection: 

During the past fiscal year there 
were inspected at the time of slaughter 
35,672,075 animals, and of these there 
were condemned because of disease or 
other conditions 141,057 entire carcasses 
and 899,628 parts of carcasses, making a 
total of over 1,000,000 animals con- 
demned in whole or in part. In addi- 
tion there were condemned on rein- 
spection nearly 25,000,000 pounds of 
meat and meat products which had be- 
come unwholesome since inspection at 
the time of slaughter. 

The meat inspection has continued to 
grow in volume and has reached the 
point where further extension is impos- 
sible without an increase in the appro- 
priation by Congress. The expendi- 
tures on account of this work during the 
fiscal year amounted to about $2,SS4,- 
000 out of an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000. At the close of the year the rate of 
expenditure was higher than at the be- 
ginning, and it is now only by the- strict- 
est economy that the service can' be 


maintained" on its present basis without 
additional funds. 

With the additional authority given 
b)' the new law the Bureau has been able 
to bring about a steady improvement 
with respect to sanitation. New pack- 
ing houses have been built so as to em- 
body the best modern sanitary con- 
struction, and great improvement has 
been made in the sanitary condition of 
the older plants. The latter are being 
gradually abandoned for the erection of 
modern plants which may be kept at a 
proper standard of cleanliness with less 
labor and expense. As a result of this 
improvement there has been a con- 
siderable decrease' in the amount of 
meat condemned because of insanitary, 
conditions. It has also been found that 
where cleanly methods are employed 
there is much less reason for the use of 
preservatives than under the old condi- 
tions. 

A constant effort has been made to 
keep the service at a high standard of 
efficiency and to make improvements 
wherever possible. Notwithstanding 
the efforts to give the public a reliable 
inspection, however, the service has 
been made the object of unjust attacks. 
Serious charges made against the service 
at East St. Louis by a former employee 
were carefully and thoroly investigated 
and were found to be without any real 
foundation, but to have their origin in 
personal animosity. A full report of 
this investigation was published by the 
Department. In other cases the at- 
tacks have proved to be due to ignorance 
or misconception of the facts, a failure 
to understand the system of inspection, 
or a desire to cause sensation. 

Thoro investigation of a number of re- 
ported cases of ptomaine poisoning at- 
tributed to inspected meat has failed to 
disclose a single instance in which the 
trouble could reasonably be ascribed to 
that cause. These investigations were 
undertaken largely because of assertions 


by manufacturers of preservatives to the 
effect that the enforced discontinuance 
of preseratives was responsible for a 
great increase in the number of cases of 
ptomaine poisoning. The Bureau has 
failed to find any justification for such 
arguments. In three cases of extensive 
outbreaks in schools it was found that 
the trouble was really typhoid fever, and 
in one of these instances it appeared 
that the report of ptomaine poisoning 
was circulated with a view to concealing 
the real cause. Another report of a 
death from ptomaine poisoning from 
eating canned meat proved to have 
originated in the imagination of a news- 
paper correspondent, who acknowl- 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction • 


Gombault's 

Caustic Balsam 



Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 


As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. tSTSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Willlams Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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edged that it was untrue. The family 
had in fact eaten no canned meat, and 
the attending physician denied that 
there was any evidence of ptomaine 
poisoning. 

There have been cases where meat 
bearing the Federal inspection mark 
was alleged to have been condemned as 
unwholesome by city or local author- 
ities. Usually the fact is that the meat 
was sound at the time of being inspected 
and marked by the Federal inspectors 
and that the unwholesome condition 
arose afterwards. Everybody knows 
that meat is liable to .spoil, and no in- 
spection can guarantee that it will re- 
main wholesome until consumed. 

These instances are sufficient to show 
that credence should not be placed in 
published reports reflecting upon the 
meat inspection. The regulations are 
based not only upon the knowledge and 
experience of the Bureau staff, but upon 
the advice of high scientific authorities 
outside of the Department. The per- 
sons making up the inspection force are 
carefully selected thru civil-service ex- 
amination, and their work is closely su- 
pervised. One class of employees con- 
consists of veterinarians who are gradu- 
ates of certain recognized colleges and 
who have a thoro knowledge of animal 
diseases and their relation to human 
health. Other employees are chosen 
because of their expert knowledge of 
livestock, meats, sanitation, packing- 
house processes, etc. 

There is, however, a real and serious 
danger to the public from uninspected 
meat, and almost half of the meat con- 
sumed in this country comes within that 
class. The Federal authority does not 
reach the business done entirely within 
a state, and the people must look to 
their state and local authorities to pro- 
tect them against the danger from that 
source. One result of the Federal in- 
spection is to cause the diversion, of 
diseased and suspicious looking animals 
to the uninspected establishments where 
they are slaughtered for the local mar- 
ket. Many cities have an inspection 
service, but very few have an adequate 
force, and the inspection often consists 
merely in the examination of meat as 
offered for sale in the markets, when it is 
usually impossible to detect disease, the 
evidence of which may have been re- 
moved with the viscera or organs. As a 
rule sanitary conditions are very bad at 
uninspected slaughterhouses. Jn order 
to provide real protection against dis- 
eased or unwholesome meat a competent 
veterinary and sanitary inspection at the 
time of slaughter is essential. There is 
great need for supplementing the Feder- 
al inspection with state and municipal 
inspection. 
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FEEDER MAKES MONEY WITH FEED COST 
HIGH 

Experience of H. 0. Wickre 

High-priced feed is indisputably the 
‘bugaboo’ of the average feeder of live- 
stock. 

In spite of actual demonstrations 
and continued and unceasing efforts 
on the part of those experienced enough 
to know, it seems an almost impos- 
sible task to convince more than 
a small percentage of farmers that it 
is not best to sell their hay and grain 
when they can get what they con- 
sider a high price rather than put it 
in cattle or hogs and reap a double 
benefit. 

And it is an even harder ta.sk to 


attempt to tell the feeder who may 
have to buy all or a part of his sup- 
plies that * he can afford to feed corn 
and hay when prices are as high as 
at present. Times without number 
have unfinished shipments of stock 
come to market because the owner 
could not see his way clear to pur- 
chase feed to properly finish. 

In contradiction to this popular be- 
lief the case of Mr. H. O. Wickre, of 
Webster, S. D., who fed a load of 
cattle for the recent Northwestern 
Livestock show, may be cited. Mr. 
Wickre’s cattle were awarded the cup 
in South St. Paul where they had 
practically no opposition but were un- 
placed at the International in Chicago 
where they came in competition with 
the best in the world. These facts are 
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Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 
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4 

57 
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99 
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230 
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Cattle 
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Sheep . . 
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Horses 
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Horses.. 
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669 1 

Cars 
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stated with no idea of a reflection on 
Mr. Wickre, for his efforts to assist- 
in making the Northwestern show - a 
success are highly appreciated, but 
to help illustrate the point we wish 
to convey. The fact that these cattle 
were prize winners in South St. Paul 
and yet unplaced in Chicago goes to 
show that while good they were far 
from high class and yet Mr. Wickre 
was returned a paying profit, in fact, 
a very handsome profit. And it must 
not be lost sight of that feed prices 
were even higher during the period 
Mr. Wickre was feeding than at pres- 
ent. 

Here is the story of his effort in 
figures : 

Feeding 65 days at cost 

of, per head 15.00 


1910 OFFER 

♦ 

For several years we have been searching for a magazine of national reputation 
with which we might combine, and in which we might have implicit faith as to its 
editorial policy and advertising patronage. The Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is just such a publication. Its circulation is over 600,000; its class of advertis- 
ing is beyond criticism. As a general farm paper, it has no superior in the nation. 
No farmer in North Dakota can afford to disregard our special offer of five years 
subscription to both the North Dakota Farmer and the Farm Journal, for only 
$2.00. Subscribe yourself then pass the word along to your neighbor. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER FIVE TEARS 

FARM JOURNAL FIVE TEARS 


Total cost, per head $53.11 

Sold at, per head $82.36 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


Net profit, per head $29.25 

Mr. Wickre followed his cattle with 
a bunch of sixty hogs and figures 
that the gain made by these hogs 
more than balanced the labor in con- 
nection with the feeding. And still 
another item which should never be 
overlooked, the manure from the cat- 
tle, a clear gain and a very valuable 
gain. 

To such men as want to feed stock 
but are skeptical when feed prices 
are high, to such men we ask a care- 
ful consideration of Mr. Wickre’s ef- 
fort. It shows to a nicety what a 
man with a little nerve can accom- 
plish and proves beyond question the 
fallacy of the argument against put- 
ting high priced feed into livestock. 

Mr. Wickre could have sold his cat- 
tle in South St. Paul for as much as 
he obtained for them in Chicago but 
preferred to take them to the Inter- 
national. FI ad they been good enough 
to get into the money class there, 
there is no question but that he would 
have realized a still greater profit on 
them. 

It is hoped that Mr. Wickre’s suc- 
cess will prompt others to feed not 
only for the regular market but to 
make a special effort to feed for the 
1910 Northwestern show for the show 
is a fixture and will be held again 
next year and in the years to follow 

The International is a big show now 
but there was a time when it was no 
bigger and did not carry any more 
exhibits than did this year’s North- 
western. 

The success of the Northwestern de-‘ 
pends on the size and number of the 
exhibits and if the feeders in this 
section will allow themselves to be 
convinced that high-priced feed is not 
a barrier to successful feeding then 
success is assured. 


Why Bother to Renew Every Year? 

Free Samples on Request. North Dakota Farmer, Lisbon, N. D. 


CENTRE -LANE STOCK FARM 

BREEDER OF: Black Percheron and Hambletonian Horses. Red Polled Cattle, Poland China Hogs, 
White P. R. Chickens, White Holland Turkeys, White Embden Geese, White Pekin Ducks and White 
Guinea Fowls. 

GROWER OF: Minnesota No. 100, Spring Wheat, Swedish Select Oats. White Hnlless and Success 

Beardless Barley, Turkey Red Winter Wheat, N. D. 959 Winter Rye. Northwestern Dent Corn, 
Early Ohio Potatoes, Timothy and Alfalfa. 

Young Stock and Pure Seed, for sale. Write me for particulars. 

J, A. ENGLUND, Prop. Kenmare, North Dakota. 


THE ENVILLA STOCK FARM 

COGSWELL, NORTH DAKOTA 

SHETLAND PONIES. All colors, ages and sizes. 

REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. Most popular families. 

HEAVY DRAFT STALLIONS AND MARES. TWO SPANISH JACKS. 
WOLF AND FOX HOUNDS that will catch and kill. 

PET STOCK OF ALL KINDS. PURE BRED POULTRY. 

We can please you both in Quality and Price 

L. H. WHITE, Prop. COGSWELL, N. D. 


LISBON TANNERY 

Hides, Furs and Robes 

We tan Horse and Cattle Hides. Skins of all fur animals for Robes 
and Coats. Oak Harness and Lace Leather. Robes are our specialty. 
No Complaints. Skilled Labor. Twenty-five years’ experience. All 
work guaranteed. Pay highest market price for Hides and Skins. We 
keep a line of Harness Leather and Robes for sale. We pay the freight 
on Green Hides for Robes and Leather. Send for price list and shipping 
tags. 

Lisbon, N. D. OTTO JENSON, Proprietor. 
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DAIRY NOTES 

The last Minnesota legislature ap- 
propriated $5,000 for a period of two 
years for extension work to be car- 
ried on by the dairy division of the 
state experiment station. The first 
work undertaken is the organization 
of cow-testing associations in different 
creamery localities in the state. An 
expert dairyman is now in the field 
organizing these associations and giv- 
ing instructions for carrying on the 
work. The general [dan is as fol- 
lows: Each patron .supplies himself 

with a small spring scale and bottles 
for taking composite samples of the 
milk from each cow. The experiment 
station furnishes all necessary blanks 
and compiles results. The milk from 
each cow is weighed once a week, 
samples are taken for the composite 
test and each cow's feed is estimated. 
At the end of the month, the composite 
samples are tested, either at the local 
creamery or at the station laboratory, 
division at University Farm. In this 
way results will be obtained which are 
sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, and the patron, who is sup- 
plied with a copy of the records, will 
have learned which ^ows in, his herd 
are returning him a profit. The only 
expense to the patron is the cost of scale 
and bottles. 


The quality of hard milking is due 
to the constriction of the teat, some- 
times caused by exposure to cold and 
sometimes cows are naturally hard 
milkers — the opening in the end of the 
teat is too small to permit of easy milk- 
ing. The opening in the teat is con- 
controlled by” the sphincter muscle 
which sometimes becomes permanently 
contracted and thus makes it difficult to 
draw the milk. Tn other cases, this 
muscle becomes permanently relaxed 
with the result that the cow leaks her 
milk. 

When ordinary cows become ex- 
tremely hard milkers we would ad- 
vise disposing of them as soon as 
possible, as they are not worth the 
expense and bother necessary in over- 
coming this trouble. 


DE LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always Best— Cheapest, 

For Thirty Years 

The World’s Standard 

As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better than 
gravity creamers. 

Spud for catalogue of 11M0 Latent Improved machines. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 


ncw YORK 
1 montrcal"' 


OAN FRANCISCO 
, 0 ,# SCATTLt V,m,t 


The usual practice of feeding silage 
is to give the cows all that they will 
eat up clean. Overfeeding with silage 
is more harmful than with most any, 
other kind of feed in that the excess 
soon spoils, and renders the mangers 
very filthy. 


Cream or butter is not the only profit 
from a cow. The skim milk and ma- 
nure are a large share of the profits if 
they are rightly used. The two com- 
bined can be made of more value than 
the cream. 


One advantage in selling cream over 
that of whole milk is the saving of 
about one- half in marketing the prod- 
uct. 


The great question to all dairymen 
just now is whether or not Congress 
will take off the l()-cent oleo tax. It 
would seem that there are several 
prominent men in Congress who are 
ready to take up the fight for the 
oleo interests. Better write vuor sena- 
tor or representative now! 


It is a good tiling to weigh each 
cow’s milk at least once a week to 
ascertain how much she is producing. 
Testing and keeping records of indi- 
vidual cows is a certain means for se- 
lection in breeding up for better qual- 
ity. 


OUR AWL OFFER 


The average dairy profits can be in- 
creased if the cows are bred to freshen 
in the fall. At this time the cows and 
calves can be cared for better and the 
calves will be healthier; labor is cheap- 
er and easier to secure; milk keeps bet- 
ter and cream and butter are higher 
in price, and the cows will produce 
more for the whole year, since during 
the latter part of the lactation period 
they go onto green pasture. 

GRAND 5-YEAR OFFER, PAGE 20 


Not long since the writer saw a street 
vender selling Meyer’s Awls at one 
dollar each to a. crowd of eager farmers. 
We offer the same awl free for a two 
years’ subscription, or for two new sub- 
scriptions. Think of it! SeePage 11 


GRAND 5-YEAR OFFER, PAGE 20 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion the North Dakota Farmer 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


HORSES 


FOR SALE 

Pereheron. Belgian and Shire horses 

J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn. 


MEAD0WBR00K STOCK FARM. Clydesdales and 
Shetland Ponies, imported and homebred. Prices 
reasonable and terms to suit. Write or come and 
see me. GEORGE LANG. Mapleton, Minn. 


CATTLE 


North Branch Stock Farm. High class Short- 
horns. Herd. bull. Supreme Judge 177722 — pure 
Scotch, John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 

REGISTERED RED POLLED CATTLE 
Young Stock of Both Sexes For Sale. 

C. G. FAIT & SON, Monango, N. D. 


FOR SALE: A fine purebred registered Holslcin- 
Friesian bull one and one half year old, of the 
famous DeKol and Pietertje families, the best 
dairy breed in the world. 

F. J. STEIDL.J 
* HI ! Wheaton, Minn. 


FOR SALE 

FGALLOWAY CATTLE 

J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn 


SWINE 


POLAND CHINA PIGS, also Shropshire 
sheep. Seed grain. GEO. N. SMITH, 
Amenia, N. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Envilla Stock Farm, Cogswpll N. D. will quote 
you special prices on Angus Cattle. Shetland 
Ponies. Du roc Jersie Hogs, Wolf and. Fox Hounds 
Fancy Poult ry. Pet Stool* and Ferrets. 


'C'OR SALE: Two thorobred Spanish Jacks 

raised in Minnesota. Four registered short 
horn Bulls. T. K. TOBIASON, Ketnpton, N. D 

FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM. Breeder of Short Horn 
Cattle, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and B. I’. 
Rock Chickens. Young Stock for Sale. 

F. R. HAMMOND, Prop., Bismarck, N. D. 


DON’T FORGET 

We have Angus Cattle, Oxford 
Down Sheep, White Holland Tur- 
keys, White Phymouth Rocks and 
Pekin Ducks for Sale. 

All stock full blood and registered. 

WILLOBANK FARM 
Eastgate Bros., Larimore, N. D. 

J. W. Wampler 

Bordulac, N. D. 

EXPERIENCED AUCTIONEER 
Live Stock and Farm Sales 

Familiar with Pedigrees. Prices reasonable 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence 
solicited. References given. 


WANTED 

Raw Furs 


Largest Dealers. In busi- 
ness 26 - years. Price list 
and latest Game Laws 
Free. 

BLACK’S HIDE & FUR CO., 
Durand, Wisconsin 


Try our Classified Ads. The cost 
is reasonable. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER * 
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Poultry Department 

Prof. 0. W. Dynes, Agricultural College 


DON’T FORGET 


When attending the Grain Growers’ 
Convention don’t forget to take in the 
State Poultry Show. Remember the 
dates, Jan. 18-21 at Fargo. The largest 
and best show ever held within the state 
is promised. 

THE PROFITABLE AGE OF FOWLS 

Press Bulletin of Oregon Agricultural 
College, by James Dryden 

The question as to which is the most 
profitable breed of fowls is very fre- 
quently asked. There are undoubtedly 



White Wyandotte Pullet, bred, owned 
and exhibited by Hausmann Poultry 
Farm. She was 1st at Fargo and St. Paul. 

differences in breeds, but undue im- 
portance should not be placed upon 
breed. The trap nest has shown that 
there is more difference- in- individuals- 
than in breeds. Breed isn’t everything. 
We must get away from that idea in 
poultry-keeping. If a man starts in the 
poultry business with “the best breed,” 
as he believes, and has with it the notion 
that breed is everything, he will meet 
with inevitable failure. The breed 
may be all right, but the fowls must be 
encouraged to do their best by good care 
and management. When eggs are firm 
at 40 cents a dozen and the hens fail to 
respond, the owner is likely to become 
unreasonable and take up with another 
breed, and most likely the fault was not 
in the breed. The fault is usually one of 
two things; either the hens are of a poor 
or non-productive strain of the breed, or 
the management is poor. 

It is a point in management that I 
wfch to speak of here, one point in many 
that must be taken into account if poul- 


try-keeping is to be made a success. It 
is a question of the most profitable age 
of the hen. Poultrymen who have 
kept in touch with poultry investigations 
during the past few years are pretty well 
informed on this point, but the import- 
ance of this subject is not yet generally 
appreciated. The writer carried on for 
several years at the Utah Experiment 
Station a line of experiments with the 
object of determining the value of the 
hen at different ages for egg production. 
The same hens were kept year after year 
under similar conditions and a record 
kept of production and of food con- 
sumed. These experiments proved that 
the hen is different from the cow, which 
retains or improves her productivity 
with age. The first year was the most 
profitable, and there was a gradual de- 
crease in productiveness each .succeed- 
ing year. It is safe to figure this de- 
crease at 25 per cent each year. With 
average prices for food and for eggs it is 
not profitable to keep hens after they 
have finished their second year of lay- 
ing. The first, or pullet year, is very 
profitable, the second will give a satis- 
factory profit, but during the third year 
the egg yield will seldom pay for the 
food consumed. 

These conclusions apply only, of 
course, where the eggs are sold at mar- 
ket prices. Fowls that have a special 
value as breeding stock should be kept 
longer, but the notion that “the old 
• speckled hen” is the good layer should 
not be cherished unless she is caught in 
the trap nest. The fact that .she .sings a 
joyful lay, paints her comb a brilliant 
red and scratched a vigorous scratch, 
should not be accepted as sufficient 
grounds for commuting sentence. 

It is safe to say that the poultry-keep- 
ers of this state would be many thous- 
ands of dollars in the pocket by rigorous- 
ly killing off the hens every two years 
and replacing them with new stock — 
with the exceptions noted above. 

Where the pullets and hens are al- 
lowed to run together it will be necessary 
to mark them, otherwise it will be diffi- 
cult to separate the old stock from- the 
young when it is desired to market 
them. The usual method of marking is 
to punch a hole in the web between the 
toes when the chicks are hatched. This 
is easily and quickly done with a punch 
which may be purchased from the poul- 
try supply houses for 25 cents. A num- 
ber of different markings may be made 
in this way. Where the practice is to 
dispose of the hens every two years it 
will be sufficient to mark them every 
other year. 


DRESSING POULTRY 


One of the much debated questions 
among poultry dealers and consumers is 
whether or not birds keep better when 
marketed drawn, says Poultry Record. 
Practice varies in different localities. 
Opening the body and removing the vis- 
cera undoubtedly exposes the internal 
surface to the air, which always contains 
micro-organisms, and thus invites de- 
composition; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the viscera 
decompose more rapidly than other 
parts of the body, and if left in are likely 
to infect the rest of the bird. Of course 
in removing them great care and cleanli- 
ness should be observed. Washing the 
inside of a badly drawn bird with salt 
and water is said to hinder infection. 
In experiments reported a few years ago 
properly drawn birds kept sweet two or 
three days longer than undrawn ones. 
In the case of undrawn birds the diges- 
tive organs contain more or less moist, 
partly digested material. The liquid in 
such matter can pass thru the walls 
of the intestines, etc., and it is thus 
possible that dissolved bodies of unpleas- 
ant flavor can find their way into the ad- 
jacent flesh- and that the flavor of un- 
drawn poultry which is kept for any con- 
siderable time may be injured. 

The micro-organisms which produce 
the undesirable chemical changes in 
flesh grow more quickly at a moderately 
high temperature than at a low one, and 
in a damp place than a dry one. Or- 
dinarily poultry will remain sweet for a 
week or more in a temperature of 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, but if it is to be longer 
it must be stored in a dry place at a tem- 
perature no higher than 34 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. In such “cold storage” it will 
keep almost indefinitely. Many dealers 
buy large quantities of poultry when it is 
most plentiful and keep it over until few 
fresh birds are available. The ordinary 
cold storage season for poultry lasts, 
roughly speaking, from October until 
May, tho our mid-summer turkeys are 
proof of its occasional extension. Very 
young birds and some of the delicate 
game birds do not stand cold storage 
well, but others keep in excellent condi- 
tion. Once taken from the storehouse, 
however, they decompose much more 
quickly than fresh birds and in the off 
season buyers should be on their guard 
against birds which have been unpacked 
too long. 


THE POULTRY YARD 

The lively, busy pullet is now sending 
joy to the hen plant. 

More quality and less quantity is a 
good motto to start out on. 

A little heavier feed as the days grow 
colder. Corn fills the bill exactly. 
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Fowls love to thrash out a bundle of 
wheat or oats, and it does one good to 
step around to the door of the poultry 
house and listen to the merry chatter 
while the fowls are digging in the straw. 

Some farmers neglect the twenty-five 
to fifty cents that the battening of 
cracks in the coop would cost, and each 
month feed a dollar’s worth of extra corn 
in order to supply the animal heat need- 
ed. 

The answer to the question, Does win- 
ter poultry pay? depends in a large 
measure upon where your hens are roost- 
ing. If on the bare branches of a tree, 
on the northeast corner of the barn, 
there can be no doubt about it. 



White - Wyandotte Hen owned by 
Hausmann Poultry Farm, Hillsboro. 
This was the highest scoring bird at the 
Fargo, 1909 show. 

There is a disposition to sit around 
and sleep in winter. Hens will drop in- 
to that habit if you do not help them to 
’ stir around and work for their living. 
That is why a scratching shed is good, 
and why plenty of litter keeps the fowls 
healthy. 

Scatter a little grain among litter at 
noon, and give a full feed at night. What 
is meant by a full feed of grain is about a 
good handful for each fowl in the pen. 
A mixture of corn, wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, equal parts by measurement, makes 
•an excellent mixture for winter. 

Now when the old year is passed, our 
thoughts are apt to wander back review- 
ing the poultry work of the past season. 
We can all see past mistakes and how we 
can improve matters next season, and, 
seeing, we should resolve to do our best, 
and then keep the resolution. 

Fowls must have green food in some 
form or other for egg production during 
the winter months. In cooked or 
scalded clover hay or alfalfa we have 
good substitutes, and it is wise to mix 
either one with the morning mash; but, 
if at all possible, some “real green stuff” 
should also be given each day. 

Sprouted oats are fed by many poul- 
try-men, and to good effect. 


It is a noteworthy fact that fowls pre- 
fer green food in the morning. 

It is a relish to them. It seems to 
brace them up, and they are more eager 
for it. — Farm Journal. 


TRAPPING THE LAYING HEN 

Guy E. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 



Incubator a Brooder. 

Absolutely fire-proof, weather-proof Covered 
rat-proof. Hot water, double walls, JSf'y 1 
double ulass doors, copper tanks, self-rejpilat- GalV3niZ0Q 
ing, high grade lumber Only Brooder “Iron- Iron, 
clad" all over. For indoor or outdoor use. Metal LOSS 
Sold on “Ironclad” guaran- . 

— 'll 1 tee. Avoid trouble — save time and I 
money. Don’t buy— get our catalog first. I 

^American Brooder Co., Box 3'. Racine, Wis. I 


Is your hen paying for her keep? Are 
there drones in your flocks? Many 
times these questions are propounded to 
the egg farmer and in most, every in- 
stance the answer is a blank stare. 
There is only one way to solve the prob- 
lem as above presented, and that is by 
means of the trap nest. 

The Main Station in all its experi- 
mental work with laying hens makes use 
of the trap nest. During the past year 
a new type of trap nest has been devised 
which is proving extremely satisfactory. 
The features in which this nest is con- 
sidered superior to the type formerly 
used at the station are (1) certainty and 
precision of operation; (2) greater sim- 
plicity of construction, with less tend- 
ency to get out of order and work badly; 
(3) saving of labor in resetting the nest 
after use. 

The nest is a box-like structure, with- 
out front, end, or cover, 28 inches long, 
13 inches wide, and 16 inches deep, in- 
side measure. A division board extend- 
ing up 6 inches from the bottom, is 
placed across the box 12 inches from the 
rear end and 15 inches from the front 
end . The rear section is the nest proper. 

The front portion of the nest has no 
fixed bottom. Instead thete is a mov- 
able bottom or treadle which is hinged at 
the back end. To this treadle is hinged 


BARRED ROCKS 

Choice stock and fair treatment. 
ROBERT B. REED 

Box 2. Amenia, N. D. 


MYERS SEWING AWL 


Many of our reaedrs have already 
taken advantage of our special premium 
offer found on page 11 of this issue. 
This offer is liable to be withdrawn at 
anv time. These awls cannot be bough t 
for less than one dollar, and yet this awl 
is given as a premium for simply one 
two-year subscription or two one-year 
subscriptions. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES 

Hardi-breds 

Birds from the Hadaway flock direct. Blockv. 
well marked and of trap-nested, an'stocr if ic 
ancestry. Eggs: per 15. Cash with order. 

GEORGE J. CHILDS, - - Casselton, N. D. 


FREE, to Boys and Girls, Flexible Flyer, “The 
sled that steers.’’ The best sled in the wo'ild. 
You can easily secure one within a few days by 
doing a little pleasant work. Some have in a 
few hours. Be the first in your town. Write 
today, stating your age. A postal card will do.’ 
W. I. Davis, 155 East 24th St., New York City. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion the North Dakota Farmer. 


STOP! LOOK! READ! 


0\ur Varieties 

White Plymouth Rocks, 

Caneday’s. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

Bradley’s, AristocratsJX: 
Ringlets. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

Golden Nuggets. 


Give us a chance to convince you that we have just 
what you want. 

Casselton Poultry Association 

BREEDERS OF FANCY POULTRY 
Eggs in hatching season. Stock for sale. 


White Wyandottes, 

Fishel’s and Keeler’s- 

Buff Wyandottes, 

Hess. 

Silver Laced Wyandottes, 

Flickertails. 

Partridge Wyandottes, 

Hadaway’s. 

Columbian Wyandottes, 

Tompkin’s. 

R. C. R. I. Reds, 

DeGraff’s. 

Black Langshans, 
Crystals. 

Buff Leghorns, 

Pure Gold. 

Buff Cochins, 

Blue Ribbons. 

Buff Cochin Bantams. 


Our prices are reasonable and we guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Our shipping facilities are the best in the state 
of North Dakota. 

We don’t say anything about our prize winners, 
but never mind. We have so many ribbons that we 
can’t begin to give you a list of them. 

Our birds are all winners and layers. 

We have only the best of everything. 

Write and tell us what you want. We know 
that we can supply you. Address, 

CASSELTON POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Casselton, N. Dak. 

Come and see our birds at the Farmers’ Institute 
and Poultry Show at Casselton, N. D., Jan. 31, 1910. 
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125 Egg Incubator and Brooder {?$ h 


Why pay more than our price? If ordered together we send 
both machines tor $ 10.00, — freight paid east of Rockies. 

Hot water, double walls, dead -air space between, double glass doors, copper 
tanks and boilors, seli'-regulating. Nursery underneath the egg-tray. Loth i 
Incubator and Brooder shipped complete, with thermometers, lamps, egg 
testers— all ready to use when you receive them. All machines guaranteed. m 
Incubators are finished in natural colors showing the high grade lumber 
.int to cover inferior material. If you will compare our machines with others offered at anywhere 



Freight 
1 Paid 

used— no p |_ 

near o -r price, we will feel sure of your order. Don’t buy ttntil you do this— you'll save money. It pays to in- 
vestigate the '‘Wisconsin’’ before you buy. Send for the free catalog today, or send in your order and save time. 

W ISCONS IN INCUBATOR CO., Box OJ ^Racine, Wis. 


Getting Eggs In Winter 

Is Getting Money 

Those who get eggs then make money fast. If you don't 
get them you have missed some point that might not have 
cost you a cent but would make you dollars if you knew it. 
We have arranged to furnish our readers the secrets of the 
most successful egg producers, men who make money, and 
an illustrated description of how it is done on one of 

America’s Most Profitable Egg Farms 

Also a year's subscription to Poultry Herald, an illustrated, 
monthly paper devoted entirely to ‘Successful Poult ry Keeping." It i.sjilways full 
of practical, seasonable information that poult; y keepers need and every issue has 
Turkey Dept., Ducks and Geese Dept., Question Dept, (where questions are answer- 
ed free,) Disease Dept., etc. Regular price. 50 cents a year 

To Help You Make Poultry Pay 

We have made arrangements to give you these secrets, also 
Poultry Herald one year and this paper for only ti few cents more 
than the regular price of this paper alone Don’t delay: begin now 
and get eggs when the price is highest. 

Our Offer :N. D. FARMER and Poultry Herald 6( 

“GETTING EGGS IN WINTER” absolutely free with this offer. 




the door of the nest. The treadle is 
made of one-half-inch pine stuff, with 
one and one-half-inch hardwood cleats 
at each end to hold the screws which 
fasten the hinges. It is 12 inches wide 
and twelve and one-half inches long. 
Across its upper face just behind the 
hinges bolding the door is nailed a pine 
strip 4 inches wide, beveled on both 
sides; the door of the nest is not made 
solid, but is an open frame to the inner 
side of which is fastened a rectangular 
piece of one-eighth-inch mesh galvan- 
ized screening (dimensions 8 x 9 inches). 
The sides of the door are strips of three- 
fourths-inch stuff 12 inches long and 
one and one-half inches wide, halved at 
“the ends to join to the top and bottom of 
the door. The top of the door is a strip 
of hardwood 12 inches long and one and 
one-half inches wide, halved in two and 
three-fourths inches from each end. 
The projecting ends of this top strip 
serve as stops for the door when it closes. 
The bottom of the door is a hardwood 
strip ten and one-fourth inches by 
4 inches. The side strips are fitted into 
the ends of this bottom strip in such 
way as to project slightly (about one- 
thirty-second inch) above the front sur- 
face of that strip, for a reason which will 
be apparent. 

When the nest is open the door ex- 
tends horizontally in front; in this 
position the side strips of the door rest 
on a strip of wood one and one-half 
inches wide, beveled on the inner corner 
which extends across the front of the 
nest. This strip is nailed to the top of a 
board 4 inches wide, which forms the 
front of the nest box proper. To the 
bottom of this is nailed a strip 2 inches 
wide, into which are set two 4-inch 
spikes from which the heads have been 
cut. The treadle rests on these spikes 
when the nest is closed. The hinges 
used in fastening the treadle and door 
easily. It is necessary to use hinges 
which will not rust. 

The manner in which the nest oper- 
ates is readily apparent. A hen about 
to lay steps up on the door and walks in 
toward the dark back of the nest. 
When she passes the point where the 
door is hinged to the treadle her weight 
on the treadle causes it to drop. This at 
the same time pulls the door up behind 
her. It is then impossible for the hen 
to get out of the nest till the attendant 
lifts door and treadle and resets it- The 
nest is extremely simple: it has no locks 
or triggers to get out of order. Yet by 
proper balancing of door and treadle it 
can be so delicately adjusted that a 
weight of less than half a pound on the 
treadle will spring the trap. All bearing 
surfaces are made of beech because of 
the well-known property of this wood to 
take on a highly polished surface with 
wear. The nests in use at the Maine 
station have the doors of hard wood, in 


order to get greater durability. For 
temporary use the nest door can be con- 
structed of .soft wood. 

These trap nests are not made with 
covers because they are used in tiers and 
slide in and out like drawers. They can 
be carried away for cleaning when neces- 
sary. Four nests in a pen accommo- 
date 20 hens by the attendant going 
thru the pens once an hour, or a little 
oftener, during that part of the day when 
the hens are busiest. The hens must all 
have leg bands in order to identify them. 
When a hen has laid an egg and desires 
to leave the nest, she steps out into the 
front space and. remains there until she 
is released. Were the box not divided 
into two sections she would be likely to 
crush her egg by stepping upon it, and 
thus learn the pernicious habit of egg 
eating. 

To remove a hen, the nest is pulled 
part way out, and as it has no cover she 
is readily caught, the number on her leg 
band is noted and the proper entry made 
on the record sheet. After having 
been taken off a few times the hens do 
not object to being handled, most of 
them remaining quiet, apparently ex- 
pecting to be picked up. 

The writer has noted by actual experi- 
ment, that where trap nests, of a differ- 
ent type than above described (that 
formerly in use by the Maine Station) are 
placed beside other nests with no trap, 
the hens in every instance will visit the 


Plymouth Rock 
Poultry. i§& “ 

tion’s great e s 1. p r i z e 
winners. Eggs a t 
$2.00 per setting. A 
few choice co :kere!s for 
sale at $5.00 each. 

H. C. Harty, 
Bottineau, N. Dak. 


Baby Chicks. 8 Cents Each. Shipped anywhere. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Eggs for Hatching $4.00 
per 100. 

Culver Poultry Farm, 1020 Reed St., Benson, Nebr 


CfifiQ for hatching from 26 leading varieties. 
LUUU Bronze and W Holland Turkeys. Pekin 
ducks and chickens Catalog free. L. GULDEN, 
0SAKIS, MINN. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte and Pullets, 
$1.00 each. Order Soon. 

WYANDOTTE FARM, Woods, N. D. 


HAUSMANN POULTRY FARM 

Breeders of W. Wyandottes and S. C. W. Leghorns 

Hillsboro, - North Dakota 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 

from winning stock 

EDGEWOOD FARM, R. F. D. 2, Fargo, N. D. 


Make Your Hens Lay More Eggs 

I have a method that will make 
your hens lay every day; it never 
fails. Write for it, 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 
Hillsdale, Wyo., Dept. 5 
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traps. This is readily explained for the 
hen knows that with the door shut be- 
hind her she will ngt be disturbed by 
one or perhaps two others crowding in 
upon her. 


CAUSES OF DISEASES OF POULTRY 

In order for the poultry raiser to 
have the correct knowledge of dis- 
eases of poultry, their prevention and 
cure, it is very essential to know 
something about the causes. The first 
step necessary in treating a disease 
is to seek and remove the cause, 
if possible. In order to do this it 
becomes necessary to understand some- 
thing about the agencies which cause 
disease. 

The better way to understand 4 this 
subject is to classify the different dis- 
eases. First, if there is any disorder 
of the digestive organs, the nature of 
the food and how given must be 
looked into, whether the food is whole- 
some or whether it is the proper ration 
for the kind of fowls that are fed, 
as there is a difference as to what 
the individual is feeding for, whether 
for eggs, for growing chickens or for 
fattening. Then, again, it is necessary 
to see that the fowls are provided with 
sufficient grit and whether they have 
sufficient exercise. Where all these are 
properly provided for, there is very little 
danger of digestive trouble. 

If a flock of poultry show symptoms 
of some disease of the respiratory 
organs, the ventilation, whether suffi- 
cient, or whether in such a way that 
the fowls are in a direct draught, 
whether on the roost or along the 
floor where they sit during the day, 
must be looked after; also whether 
their quarters are not damp and filthy 
and whether the hen house is prop- 
erly heated. An overheated hen house 
is fully as bad to produce diseases of the 
respiratory organs as it is for fowls to be 
out and exposed to inclement weather. 
In those diseases where there is a general 
outbreak of some infectious nature the 
general sanitary conditions must be 
looked after. Often this outbreak can 
be traced to putting a diseased bird in 
the flock or carrying infection from 
diseased birds to the well with the 
feeding utensils or on the attend - 



mrn m TO EARN V OUI cnoire ol J=o 

JL, n V premiums for selling our Keystone 
§ U * 1 1 Easy-to-Thread Bost Quality 
« GOLD EYE NEEDLES at 5 c. a 

package. With every two packages we give FREE 
jilvor Aluminum Thimble. Send name and 
address. We send, postpaid, 24 needle packages 
and 12 thimbleswith LARCE PREMIUM BOOK. 

When sold send us and receive premium tn- 
'itlcd to. selected from premium list. Extra pres- 
ent FREE if ordered today. Address 

Keystone Novelty Co., Box 71 i> Greenville, Pa. 


ant’s shoes, or animals, such as dogs, 
going from one pen to another. 

There are indirect and predisposing 
causes, such as lice, which so debili- 
tate the fowls that they will easily suc- 
cumb to disease. Allowing fowls to 
become too fat, either by over-feeding 
with highly nutritious ' food or not 
supplying them with sufficient room 
to exercise will bring on such trouble 


WOMANLY WISDOM 

l wish that all your skies be blue, 

Your hands filled full of all life’s flow- 
ers, 

Your paths all soft, your friends all true, 
Your pleasure sweet in all your hours. 
Too much to wish? Perhaps it is, 

But could I wish you less than this? 

I will wish more — that God will send 
Just what His love perceives you need. 
Then be it thorn or flowers, dear friend, 
You will thereby be blest indeed. 


as apoplexy, congestion of the liver, 
diseases of the egg organs, leg weak- 
ness, paresis, etc. Another cause that 
might be mentioned that produces a con- 
stitution that easily succumbs to disease 
is inbreeding. 

Where all these causes are avoided 
diseases among poultry must cer- 
tainly be reduced to a minimum. — Suc- 
cessful Poultry Journal. 


her are placed in boiling water, let warm 
water from the faucet run over them be- 
fore placing them in the dish. 

Never put pork into a barrel that has 
the slightest smell or taint about it. 
Wash and scrub it clean, scald it again 
and again, and if then it is not just right, 
leave it out where the sun can shine in it 
a long time. Old Sol is the greatest pu- 
rifier in the world. 

For variety one of these cold morn- 
ings, try this: Peel some large potatoes 
and cut a little piece off one end. With 




A gentle, trusty pony is one of the best playmates for the children. 


A stitch in times saves a lost button. 

If somebody told you it is not a secret. 

Live as much as possible on the sunny 
side of your house. 

A job for Burbank — training a Christ- 
mas tree to sprout its own presents. 

The truest test of love between hus- 
band and wife is whether they just like 
to have each other around. 

Fresh pork is fine eating, but be care- 
ful that the little folks do not eat too 
much of it at a time; and maybe you 
had l letter take this advice to yourself. 

To prevent eggs cracking when a num- 


a small knife scoop out the inside and fill 
with sausage meat. Replace the top 
piece, lay them in a baking dish with 
bits of butter between and salt and pep- 
per over them, and hake until thoroly 
done. 

A good way to protect a bed of tender 
rose-bushes is to bend them carefully 
down to the ground, hold them in posi- 
tion with stakes, and then cover with 
leaves, straw or earth. On my own rose 
bed I follow this plan, using a heavy lay- 
er of leaves held in place by a wide strip 
of wire chicken netting laid flat on the 
bed and securely staked at the edges. 
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A BOY CRON GROWER IN NEBRASKA 

There is a boy less than 13 years 
of age in the State of Nebraska who. 
raised 113.8 bushels of corn per acre 
on his father’s farm last year. The 
boy’s name is William A. Wiese and 
he lives at West Point. He entered 
the corn contest for the boys which 
was held under the direction of the 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture. 
One of the conditions of this contest 
was that the boys should do all the 
work themselves in connection with 
growing the crop. This included prep- 
aration of the soil, fersilization, culti- 
vation, harvesting, etc. 

In his letter to the secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture describing the 
work of growing the crop he writes as 
follows: “I joined your contest for 

the greatest yield of corn per acre for 
the season of 1909, and I have to re- 
port as follows; 

“The piece of ground planted to 
corn by me is 5 1-3 rods wide, and 30 
rods long and is situated on my fath- 
er’s farm, two miles southeast of 
West Point. The soil is a rich black 
loam, mixed a little with black sand, 
and was for several years a hog pas- 
ture ; seven years ago my father plowed 
up this ground and planted it to 
corn. In the year 1903 the ground was 
sowed to wheat, clover and timothy, 
arid it was used for hay land up to and 
including the year 1908. On March 12, 
1909, the ground received a fair coat of 
hog and chicken manure, well rotted; on 
March 20, 1909, the ground was plowed 
about four inches deep; on March 22, 
1909, the ground was disced twice; on 
the same day, March 22, the ground was 
harrowed twice; on May 7, 1909, the 
ground was again disced twice, and also 
received harrowing twice on the same 
day; on May 8, 1909, the corn was plant- 
ed in drilled rows three feet and four 
inches apart; Stalks stood from 5 to 8 
inches apart and .at places two stalks 
stood together, on May 13, 1909, the 
ground was again harrowed twice. 

“The corn was first cultivated on 
June 1, 1909; the second time on June 
9, the third time June 18, and the 
fourth and last time July 1. I also 
at times hoed and weeded the corn as 
much as possible. The corn was 
husked, piled, measured and crop 
weighed on October 23 in the presence 
of Jacob Clausen and Mr. Fred Wessel, 
and yielded 7,968 pounds.’’ 

The Board of Agriculture offered 
$150 in cash which was divided into 
1 1 prizes. The 1 1 highest acre yields 
were as follows: First, 113.8; sec- 

ond, 93.2; third, 85.2; fourth, 79.8; 
fifth, 79.9; sixth, 77; seventh, 76.4; 
eighth, 75.4; ninth, 70.6; tenth, 72; 
eleventh, 65.5 bushels per acre. These 


are all excellent yields, and show what 
can be done, even by boys, by thoro 
cultivation and fertilization of the 
land and careful seed selection. They 
should inspire other boys to do likewise ; 
they should teach the farmers who are 
apparently content with yields varying 
from 15 to 40 bushels per acre that if it is 
possible for a boy to produce 1 14 bushels 
on an acre, improved methods of corn 
culture thruout the country ought surely 
to raise the average yield from 30 
bushels to 40 bushels per acre. Sucli 
an increase in yield would mean an in- 
crease of over one billion bushels 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 

The efforts at strawberry culture in 
different parts of the state Jiave, been 
sufficient to demonstrate that this fruit 
can be grown with reasonable success 
wherever the conditions are made .suit- 
able. The prime requisites are: 

First : The right varieties. 

Second : The proper kind of soil. 

Third: Protection. 

Fourth: Correct methods of culture. 

In many localities the matter of va- 
riety is not of the first importance sirfce 
there are many varieties that with good 
conditions are about equally profitable. 
Our own circumstances are somewhat 
different. 1 n order to succeed we need a 
plant that will withstand heat, cold and 
occasional drouth. This means a plant 
with a strong healthy foliage, and big 
vigorous root system in addition to the 
essential quality of hardiness. 

The Senator Dunlap strawberry seems 
, to meet these requirements better than 
any other that we have so far tried. In 
some localities strawberries succeed well 
on rather light soil. This is where the 
rainfall is abundant, or where water can 
be supplied artificially. In regions hav- 
ing no greater rainfall than North. Da- 
kota we select the soil that is the most 
retentive of moisture. This is ordinar- 
ily a good strong clay loam. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that soils which 
are too heavy will bake and pack and 
thus dry out sooner than soils which con- 
tain a considerable amount of sand. 
The strawberry is likely to be injured by 
hot dry winds, and for this reason we 
provide if possible a shelter of trees upon 
the south and west. It takes but three 
or four years to grow a pretty good wind 
break of Russian willows, and in the 
meantime rows of sunflower can be made 
to assist. The strawberry bed should 
also have some shelter at the north to 


of corn a year in the United States, 
having a value of 500 million dollars. 

The average farmer is raising too 
many acres of corn to obtain a good 
yield. It were better if he would re- 
duce his acreage 25 per cent and in- 
crease the yield up to an average of 
40 bushels per acre. The income from 
his corn would be larger than it is 
today, while the reduced corn acreage 
would enable him to grow more grass 
and clover and thus help build up his 
farm to a higher state of fertility. 
— Farmers’ Tribune. 


prevent snow from blowing during the 
winter time. 

Where the rainfall is very abundant it 
is possible to grow the plants close to- 
gether, thus obtaining a large yiejd. 
That method is not a safe one in North 
Dakota. Varieties like the Senator 
Dunlap, which make a large number of 
plants, must be greatly restricted in 
their growth cutting off all but three or 
four runners during the first season after 
planting. It is our custom to set the 
plants two by four feet apart. This 
causes ample room for cultivation, and 
allows each plant sufficient moisture to 
develop to the fullest extent. 

We have found that the plants set 
early in the spring produce a much 
larger crop the following season than 
those which are set late. For this 
reason we would recommend setting the 
plants about the middle of May, keeping 
them well cultivated thruout the season, 
allowing no more than eight plants to 
form to the yard of the row. These 
should be kept pretty well confined to 
the row, which should not be allowed to 
attain more than one foot in width. 

It is impossible to grow strawberries 
successfully in North Dakota without 
winter protection. In most regions this 
protection is not applied until after the 
ground is frozen hard. In as, much as 
the first frost in this country is likely 
to be very severe we consider it a good 
plan to put on a light mulch about the 
first of November, before the ground be- 
gins to freeze. This may consist of 
fresh stable manure scattered lightly 
over the whole bed, using a manure 
spreader if possible. This should*not be 
applied so heavily as to smother the 
plants. The object of this is to lessen - 
the possible damage arising from sudden 
severe cold. 

After about two weeks another light 
covering can be added, and by teh first 


Shade Trees and Gardens* 

C. B. Waldron, N. D. A. C., Editor. 
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of December the third one, so that the 
mulching finally is about two inches 
thick. The last covering can be of old 
straw. Aside from the protection which 
this mulching affords during the winter 
it tikes the place of cultivation the fol- 
lowing season. In fact, it is so much 
better than cultivation would be that we 
would not think of trying to grow straw- 
berries by any other method. The 
mulching is allowed to remain upon the 
bed a second season. It is removed to 
some extent from the plants themselves, 
tho it should be left an inch thick im- 
mediately over the plants. They will 
readily grow thru this mulch in the 
spring, and the protection which it 
affords immediately about the roots 
prevents injury from hot dry weather. 

The strawberry bed will need prac- 
tically no attention aside from partially 
removing the mulch from the plants, 
until after the picking season is over. 
It may then be put in shape for second 
cropping by severely thinning out the 
plants, burning off the old mulch and 
thoroly cultivating the ground. At the 
close of the season the mulch should be 
applied as before. 

It is not profitable to grow more than 
two crops of berries in the same bed. 
One should set out a new bed from the 
young plants which grow in the first 
year on the old bed. The secret of suc- 
cessful strawberry growing is to pre- 
vent their crowidng by the plants them- 
selves; to afford protection at the right 
time; and above all, to keep the soil 
mellow and* moist by cultivation and by 
mulching. 


THE DEATH OF A POTATO 

C. L. Fitch, Potato Specialist, Colorado 
A. C., Fort Collins 


The Early Ohio potato is easily the 
most widely grown variety in the 
United States, being of excellent table 
quality and adapted to various soils 
both north and south. 

At the present writing, so far as 
the plains region is concerned, the 
extinction of this variety seems to be 
a matter of only a season or two. 
“Internal brown rot” or “the stem end 
disease,” is reported from Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, and South Da- 
kota to Nebraska and eastern Colo- 
rado, as affecting this variety only. 

Dr. E. M. Willcox, of the Nebraska 
station, and his four assistants have 
spent most of their time for six months 
or more on this disease, approach- 
ing the problem from every con- 
ceivable way, but have not deter- 
mined the cause, much less found a cure. 

A Nebraska potato region that has 
shipped as many as 1,400 cars of 
Ohio’s in a single year, finds its pres- 
ent market nearly destroyed by t h i ° 



12 Hardy Blizzard Belt wiT|wrri • 

Strawberry Plants FKIjIj! 

Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our “BLIZZA FtD BELT” 
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disease and other causes. During the 
writer’s recent institute trip in Ne- 
braska, he saw 6,000 bushels of Ohio’s 
that one merchant had taken on store 
bills, and for which he had not found 
an outlet as yet. 

The stem end disease shows, first, 
as a slight disscoloration seen on cut- 
ting off the stem end of the tuber. 
Later brown decomposition extends 
thru the inner structure until all 
parts within the cortical are spotted 
with rusty brown. At one place 
where we held a potato show, half the 
fancy Ohio’s shown were affected, and 
the best lot, after cooking, gave off, 
when run thru the ricer, a dark liquid 
and a fetid odor, altho not visibly 
affected with the trouble. At another 
place, a fancy lot of Ohio’s was thrown 
out of competition as commercially 
worthless, because the first ten potatoes 
cut open were all far gone with brown 
rot. Nothing kills trade in potatoes for 
a variety or a region more quickly than 
to find that the outside appearance gives 
the lie to the inside quality. For this 
and other reasons, 250 cars of Early 
Ohio potatoes stood unsold on track 
in Omaha and Kansas City at one 
time the past fall. 

There appear to be two ways of es- 
cape for growers of Ohio potatoes: 
First, good farming, rotation, cultiva- 
tion, storage — that at Greeley have 
successfully resisted the gradually in- 
creasing vigor of this disease else- 
where; but he who knows the west- 
ern farmer is aware that it will be 
many years before farm practice gen- 
erally can approach that of our best 
regions in Colorado. The second way 
out is by disease resistant varieties. 
Thanks to Prof. Bennett’s work, I 
was able to recommend for conserva- 
tive trial the new and better early 
variety, the Irish Cobbler, whose in- 
troduction form Maine promises to 
be worth, to our own state, all our 
potato appropriations to date. For 
their own use many people on the 
Plains raise Blue Victor, a variety so 
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Adapted to North Dakota conditions 
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far absolutely immune to the disease, 
and also absolutely unsalable because 
of its color. I was able to show the 
Nebraska growers that these purple 
potatoes had white bud variations 
that would enable them to change 
the variety to a white, salabje one, 
without expense and with sure local 
adaptability. 

The conditions, most critical in Ne- 
braska and eastern Colorado, illus- 
trate two points; the usefulness of 
disease resistant plants, and the effi- 
ciency of good rotation, fertility, and 
tilth, like enlightened home manage- 
ment for a human family, to ward 
off and to pass by diseases that come 
to other homes and fields. 


PURE SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 


The Ohio Experiment Station believes 
that it is a good plan for farmer to learn 
something of a man’s reputation thru 
his neighbors before buying trees of 
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him. Then if possible go early in the 
season and examine his trees. If an 
order is given specify that the trees must 
be of his own growing and that there be 
no substituting. If ordering from a 
distant firm select those who advertise 
in first-class periodicals and specify as 
before, no substituting. Reputable 
nurserymen and seedsmen try to keep 
their stock pure and the varieties true to 


WEED SEEDS IN FEED 


Under an act of Congress the Depart- 
ment of Agrictilture is authorized to ex- 
amine commercial feeds and grass seed 
and publish the names of dealers who 
sell adulterated seeds. A number of ex- 
periment stations have gone the Depart- 
ment one better, more especially the 
Vermont Station which has purchased 
commercial feeding stuffs, fed them to 
cattle and other livestock and then by 
planting the feces shown how dangerous 
it is for the farmer to throw the manure 
broadcast over the farm and produce the 
following year an abundant crop of 
weeds. 

During the early part of one experi- 
ment a Jersey cow r received a grain ra- 
tion; later the cow was fed a feed pur- 
chased in the open market in southern 
Vermont, labeled “Ground Flax Flakes’’ 
and guaranteed to contain protein 
17.34 and fat 17.37. One lot of six 
samples representing each day’s void- 
ings was submitted to microscopical 
survey and at the same time six other 
samples were planted in as many boxes 
of sterilized soil, placed under a green- 
house bench and watered daily. A 
check unplanted box was similarly 
handled. Six weeks later the check 
box showed no growth as did the boxes 
representing voidings when grain alone 
was fed. The boxes representing the 
voidings when the flax flakes were fed, 
produced five dandelion plants, 3 pig- 
weed; 2 pigeon grass, 3 five-finger and 
3 miscellaneous weeds. In the labor- 
atory, however, seeds of 36 different 
varieties of grasses and weeds were 
found. 


name, but they often buy of others and 
mistakes may occur in handling. If 
nurserymen and seedsmen are to be 
censured more than other business men 
for lax methods, says the Director of 
the Ohio Station, it is because they get 
stock from doubtful sources, by ex- 
change or purchase and because they so 
often substitute a variety which is “just 
as good.’’ 


The germination tests were continued 
for three weeks, at the conclusion of 
which many of the seeds of lambs’ 
quarters, foxtail and some other species 
remained hard, indicating a likelihood 
of their ability to germinate in time; but 
molds had overgrown the material to 
such an extent that it was deemed best 
to discontinue the trial. 

Weed seeds sorted from this feed were 
placed rather more than half-way down 
in a 100-ton silo full of mature silage 
when it was filled in the fall. These 
were taken out three months later, 
planted and many of them germinated. 

A lot of seeds sorted from a molasses 
feed sown in a flat showed no ger- 
mination for many months, and then 
suddenly and for no appreciable reason a 
vigorous and characteristic weed seed 
growth occurred. 

At the Maryland station representa- 
tive lots of weed seeds were placed in the 
midst of piles of horse and of cow ma- 
nure which reached 201 and 168 de- 
grees F. After two months had elapsed 
the .seeds were withdrawn and planted, 
but no growth ensued. They could be 
easily crushed between the fingers, indi- 
cating that they had rotted and that 
their vitality was destroyed. This 
shows conclusively, the wisdom of using 
only well-rotted manure as a fertilizer. 

On the other hand an experiment by 
the Vermont station showed the folly of 
planting fresh manure. The feces of 
calves fed considerable numbers of di- 
verse weed seeds were used as a top 
dressing; were spread directly from the 
stable being plowed under; and were 
dropped at random as at pasture. The 
conditions of these trials were artificial 


but were held to represent as fairly as 
might be these three conditions of ma- 
nurial usage. These resulted as follows : 

Direct hauling to the field and top 
dressing; 12.8 p>er cent of the seeds fed 
germinated within sixty days in sterile 
soil. 

Direct hauling of feces to the field and 
plowing under; 2.3 per cent of the seeds 
fed germinated within sixty days in 
sterile soil. 

Direct hauling of the feces to the field 
and spreading at random as if dropped 
at pasture; 3.1 per cent of the seeds fed 
germinated within sixty days in sterile 
soil. 


TO SEEK CAUSE OF HIGH LIVING 

Secretary Wilson of the Department 
of Agriculture, who never fails to have a 
clear comprehension of what is in the 
public mind, has set out on a line of in- 
quiry which will be watched everywhere 
with the keenest attention. In his an- 
nual report he gave the results of an in- 
quiry into beef prices and set forth that 
investigations in fifty cities showed that 
on the average the gross profit of the re- 
tailer of beef was 38 per cent. So in- 
teresting were the results of this in- 
quiry into beef prices, that Secretary 
Wilson proposes now to extend it over 
the whole range of ordinary food prod- 
ucts which are familiar and requisite to 
the table of the average citizen. 

Secretary Wilson has begun this in- 
quiry, it is stated, because he does not 
believe that the farmers of the country 
are receiving higher prices than they 
should get for their products, as had 
been stated by many so-called author- 
ities who wished to explain the higher 
cost of living. It is understood that he 
believes the middlemen are responsible 
for the higher prices. 

There are about 19,000,000 families in 
the country who are directly affected by 
the prices that have to be paid for food 
stuffs. It can easily be perceived that 
Secretary Wilson’s report on his in- 
quiries will be much in demand in every 
community. The investigation ought 
to shed a flood of light on the mooted 
problem of the increased cost of living. 


A NEW ROAD SURFACING MATERIAL 

Consul Ralph C. Busser at Erfurt, 
Germany, reports to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor on a new com- 
pound called “apokonin” for allaying 
dust and improving the surface of roads, 
which has lately been tested in that 
country. 

Various combinations of oil and salt 
have been used in Germany to sprinkle 
the streets and roads, but as the effect 
was only temporary, this method was 
not considered a solution of the problem 
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of maintaining hard, clean and sanitary 
highways. Later coal tar and other 
preparations were used and altho recog- 
nized as an improvement, the expense 
connected with the employment of these, 
has stood as an objection to their general 
use and experiments were continued for 
the purpose of producing a more ideal 
and cheaper composition for treating 
roads. 

One of the results of these recent ex- 
periments is the preparation of the sub- 
stance above mentioned, “spokonin” — ; 
which has been pronounced by technical 
observers as the best and most lasting 
road covering yet brought out. The 
process is secret, but it is known that 
coal-tar oils are the main ingredients. 
The heavy, penetrating qualities of the 
oils give great binding power to the 
composition. This, together with the 
pressure applied, produces a formation 
iron-like in its consistency, making the 
surface of the road, it is claimed, so 
smooth and hard that snow and rain 
water can not penetrate. It is also 
claimed that the creosote present in the 
coal tars, together with the high temper- 
ature of the composition when applied, 
combine to destroy all the bacteria in the 
dirt, thus preventing the spread of dis- 
ease from particles that may be ground 
and blown off the surface. 


The State College of Massachusetts is 
to extend its instruction by an expedi- 
tion over trolley lines. There will be a 
section of the college on wheels, carrying 
its instructions thru out the country be- 
fore the spring activity begins. This is 
a result of cooperation between the rail- 
ways and the Springfield Board of 
Trade. The farmers show great in- 
terest in this public-spirited venture. 
The railway company will furnish the 
advertising and assist in other ways. 
This is prompted by enlightened selfish- 
ness. The more the country districts 
prosper, the better it is for the cities to 
whose markets they contribute and for 
the transportation lines. 


MORE FARMERS NEEDED 

Along the line of his proposed in- 
quiry into the difference between whole- 
sale and retail prices of various foods, 
Secretary Wilson believes that the 
country needs more farming. 

“Too many people are engaged in the 
business of distribution,” he said. 
“What we need is more farming. Too 
many people are rushing to the town and 
the city and trying to make a living 
there, and not enough are staying in the 
country. Too many people are trying 
to get along without work and not 
enough of them are in the business of 
producing something. 

“One man could do the business of 
distribution, where twenty are now en- 
gaged in it. That is the reason why the 


cost of living is high and people are com- 
plaining. People must learn they can’t 
get along without work, and the best 
place for them is on the farm, where they 
can raise something. I propose to go 
into this inquiry thoroly. I notice 
some are already complaining that my 
figures on beef prices are not correct. 
If anybody feels that way, all he’s got to 
do is to go to the bottom of the matter 
and put forth convincing proof to the 
contrary.” 


JAPANESE CHERRY TREES FOR 
WASHINGTON 


In three special cars, accompanied by 
a special agent, 2000 Japanese cherry 
trees are being brought across the con- 
tinent from Seattle to Washington, a 
gift from the city of Tokyo, Japan, to 
the National Capital. Everyone of the 
2000 trees has been as carefully selected 
as if it were to be placed in the imperial 
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“How to Start.” Address, “The Bicycle Man/’ 
29-31 East 22d Street, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED — Success Magazine wants an energetic 
and responsible man or woman to collect for re- 
newals and solicit new subscriptions during full or 
spare time. Experience unnecessary. Any one 
can start among friends and acquaintances, ami 
build up a paying and permanent business with- 
out capital. Complete outfit and instructions 
tree. Address ‘VON,” Success Magazine, Room 
103, Success Magazine Building, New York City, 
N. Y. 


gardens of the Emperor of Japan. No 
part of the empire has been left un- 
searched for the best of the varieties of 
cherry trees that grow in Japan. It is 
understood that these trees when they 
arrive, will be planted in Potomac park 
which borders on the Potomac river in 
the vicinity noted for the famous Long 
Bridge of Civil War days. If lined in 
two rows, the trees will reach a distance 
of three miles, planted 20 feet apart. 

When these trees bloom next April 
the scene will be similar to that of the 
famous Mukojima of Tokyo, where one 
mile of these beautiful trees bloom ev- 
ery spring and on which occasion the 
people declare a holiday and promenade 
under the arch of pink flowers. 

It is understood that Mrs. Taft w;.s 
largely responsible for the gift being 
made. When she expressed a desire to 
purchase some of the Japanese cherry 
trees and present them to the city of 
Washington, her wish reached the ears 
of several prominent Japanese in Wash- 
ington and New York. The result was 
that a day or two later Japanese consu- 
lar officials in New York asked per- 
mission, in behalf of the mayor of Tokyo 
to make a gift of the trees to the United 
States. There was no difficulty en- 
countered, and in August last, at a 
meeting of the board, of councilors of 
the corporation of Tokyo a resolution 
was passed to present the 2,000 trees to 
this government. 


Near Musactine, Iowa, the govern- 
ment has established a station for the 
propagation of fresh-water mussel clams. 
Among the scientists detailed for the 
work is Walton Clark, who hails from 
Indiana. He is a man of varied ex- 
periences and he tells a lot of interesting 
stories of them. Some time ago he was 
out at Plymouth, Indiana, conducting 
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Perfumes, Colognes, Toilet Water, White Lead, Linseed Oil, Carriage 
Paint, Mixed Paint, Roof Paint. Choice Cigars, Imported and 
Domestic. Trusses and Shoulder Braces. Var- 
nishes, Brushes, Etc. 

We Carry a Full Line of Vaccine Virus and Serums. 

Anti-Diphtheritic. Anti-Strentococcis, Anti-Tetanic. Etc. 
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Lackawanna “ in# 


A VALVELESS WONDER 


Engines 


CATALOG 2 to 45 H. P. FREE. Our New Popular Educator LACKAWANNA “INSTRUC- 
TION-TREATISE.” explains gasoline engines for everyone. Send name and address and ten cents 
to cover postage, TODAY. 

9 to 29 Coldwell St., Newburgh, N. Y. LACKAWANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 

“ E rooo' , ‘° CHOPPER 

Tho most useful of kitchen helps— an invaluable aid in sausage 
making. It actually cuts anything that goes through it— 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, etc. Strong- and simple. Made 
in 45 sizes for hand, steam, and electric power. No. 5, small 
family size, $1.75, No. 10. large family size, $2.50. 

Also makers of “ ENTERPRISE ” Rone. Shell and Corn 
Mills, Sausage Staffers and Lard Presses, Coffee M ills. Raisin 
Seeders. Fruit, Wine and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, 

Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc. 

The “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER " contains 
over 200 recipes. Sent anywhere for 4 cents in stamps. 

The Enterprise Mfcy, Co, of Pa„ Dept, 47 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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some governmental investigations, when 
he was approached by some citizens and 
asked how to get rid of “toadstools” 
which infested the town. 

“Where are they,” he asked. “Show 
them to me.” They did. 

“Great Scott! he exclaimed. “Get 
me a basket.” Then he proceeded to 
gather up the alleged pests and have a 
mess cooked. They were the finest 
kind of mushrooms, and for weeks a big 
share of the population dined on them. 


BEAN ANTHRACNOSE INVESTIGATIONS 

For more than three years the Cornell 
Experiment Station has been devoting 
considerable time to observations and 
experiments on the anthracnose or pod- 
spot of beans. Bean Anthracnose is 
known to growers under a number of 
different names, depending largely upon 
the locality. Perhaps the most com- 
mon one applied to this malady is 
“rust.” However, as a matter of fact 
the disease is not rust at all, tho the 
spots do have a reddish yellow color in 
their early stages. There is a true rust 
of beans which is rarely met with in or- 
dinary bean fields. Pod-spot is a name 
which is frequently applied to the dis- 
ease, as it appears in the pods. Blight 
is also commonly used, but incorrectly 
so, as there is a true bacterial blight of 
beans, which is not only very common, 
but frequently quite destructive. What- 
ever name may be locally given to the 
anthracnose, it is still one and the same 
disease that most bean growers have in 
mind. The disease is readily recog- 
nized by the appearance which it gives 
to the infected pods, and it is here that 
the trouble is usually first recognized. 

The disease is caused by a fungus 
which lives as a parasite in the tissues of 
the bean. This fungus is a plant, ~as 
much as the bean on which it lives. It 
works its way into the tissue of the bean 
to obtain food for its growth and devel- 
opment and it produces spores that serve 
the purpose of seeds by which it spreads 
to healthy beans and so reproduces it- 
self. 

So far the experiments of the Cornell 
Station have shown that there are three 
or four possible means of combatting the 
disease. 

First Seed Treatment. This is of 
doubtful value and can not be recom- 
mended, at least not from investigations 
yet made, when there is taken into con- 
sideration the loss of seed resulting from 
such treatment as “The mycelium of the 
fungus is imbedded in the bean itself and 
any poison that will penetrate suffi- 
ciently to kill the fungus will usually kill 
the seed.” At present the grower can 
not afford to spend time and money 
along this line. 

Second. Spraying. Spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture it is found is un- 


profitable. The difficulty in the field 
seems to be that the machinery as used 
at present, does not effectively cover the 
parts of the bean plant that must be 
covered with the poison. If the disease 
is to be controlled, not only the upper 
surfaces of the leaves, but the stems and 
pods must be coated with the Bordeaux, 

Third. Clean Seed. Clean seed will 
grow- clean beans. It is on this proposi- 
tion that most of the work of the Cornell 
Station is based. When the officials 
found that neither the sorting of the 
seed, nor the spraying of the fields 
proved effective in practice, they turned 
their attention to the matter of clean 
seed. From a very careful study of the 
fungus that caused the disease, it ap- 
pears conclusive that the fungus is car- 
ried over from one season to the next, 
largely, if not entirely in the seed. If 
then, it is pointed out, some method can 
be found by which perfectly clean seed 
can be obtained, the problem will be 
solved. 

In the spring of 1904, a variety of 
Black Wax beans were brought from 
Indiana and planted in a garden where 
no beans had been grown for many 
years. These beans gave a crop per- 
fectly free from the anthracnose and this 
was more* remarkable, since practically 
all the beans grown in the neighbor- 
hood were badly spotted that season. 
The following year seed saved from this 
crop was planted in a garden where, the 
previous season, beans had been badly 
affected with the pod spot. Again they 
gave a crop perfectly free from the an- 
thracnose, while the same variety grown 
from seed purchased in the city market 
gave a diseased crop. In 1906 another 
planting was made alongside of one 
from seed of the same variety purchased 
in open market. Shortly after the 
beans were up the disease became quite 
virulent in the plants grown from the 
purchased seed, while none was to be 
found in that grown from selected seed 
of the previous season. All of the 
plants were thoroly sprayed once, but 
the disease had at that time made such 
progress that it was not controlled and a 
gradual spreading of the disease was ob- 
served in the row on adjoining plants 
from clean seed. This clearly indicated 
that the absence of the disease the two 


preceding years' had not been due to 
varietal resistance. It could be ex- 
plained only on the basis that there had 
.been no disease in the seed. 

In 1907 seed from the western part of 
the United States — in the irrigated sec- 
tion— was planted on an isolated plot of 
land on the University Farm. At the 
same time on another plot of land one- 
quarter of a mile away, seed from the 
open market was planted. The seed 
from the irrigated lands gave a crop en- 
tirely free from the anthracnose. The 
seed planted in the plot a quarter of a 
mile away gave a crop that was very 
generally affected with the anthracnose. 
The experiments indicated — first, that 
the disease is carried over entirely in the 
seed; second, that the disease is not or- 
dinarily carried for any considerable dis- 
tance by natural agents, such as rain, 
wind, etc., and third, that if perfectly 
clean seed is planted and ordinary pre- 
caution taken to prevent the introduc- 
tion of the disease on tools, or by work- 
men, a perfectly clean crop can be pro- 
duced, even in seasons the most favor- 
able to the development of the fungus. 

Considering the manner in which the 
fungus finds its way into the seed, it 
seems evident that if no spots are to be 
found on the pods, none of the seed with- 
in will be diseased. That is to say, 
healthy pods contain healthy seed. 
The selections should be made at the 
time when the. pods begin to shrivel but 
before they have become perfectly dry. 
It has been found that hand picking and 
sorting of these pods is not nearly so 
difficult a problem as one might expect. 
The anthracnose cankers are so large 
and readily recognized, that with a little 
coaching any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence and care may be depended upon 
to sort out the healthy pods. It is neces- 
sary, however, to examine both sides of 
every pod. 

Little relief can be promised from the 
development of resistant types, since 
even if they are obtained, there will 
probably be no satisfactory varieties 
that can at once be substituted for those 
now generally recognized as most favor- 
able for certain purposes. There would 
probably be required at best, years of 
selection to bring them to a condition 
where they would be of general value. 
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Millions Lost Every Year. 


' I V HE Government statistics show that millions of dollars of property are lost 
every year on account of the neglect to use paint. What about your build- 
ings ? Are they protected ? Y ou could double the life of a building by keep- 
ing it covered with good paint. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint 

PREPARED 



is the standard of paint quality. It is always uniform — is thoroughly mixed in 
scientific proportions and ground to a degree of fineness that insures efficient 
spreading capacity and covering power. By controlling the very source of their 
raw material, The Sherwin-Williams Co. safeguard the quality of S.W. P. with 
the result that wear and service are in the goods. Ask your dealer for S.W. P. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

MAKERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Factories: Cleveland. Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 

783 Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 



% THE LATEST f 

Lackawanna 

^ FOR BOATS on River, Lake or Sea % 

| Valveless Gasoline For Stationary Use % 

^ io Sizes, 2 1-2 to 45 Horse Power ^ 

% ENGINES FOR PUMPING ^ 

% IRRIGATION AND HOUSE SUPPLY % 

SEND NAME and address for New Catalogue, or ten cents for -7^ 
% LACKAWANNA .“INSTRUCTION-TREATISE,” a practical 
Educator on Gasoline Engines for everyone. It costs you noth- Cv, 
ing to learn what we have. It may save you money. Write us X 

today. Address, ^ 

LACKAWANNA MFG. CO. J 


3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS, 


* 


9 to 29 Col dwell St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
New York branch, 126 Liberty St. 



All Steel and Iron 
Two Men can run It. 

The A to-Frdan Hay Press Co. 
1. 43 W. IZIhSt. K. C. Mo. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 45 
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INFORMATION 

On Woodcraft and Nature 

Is always fascinating to him who lores 
hunting and fishing especially. There arc 
many enjoyable and profitable facts that 
you should know about the great 

OUT O’DOORS p^eTsure ‘ami 

profit abound. Do you know of the habits, 
value and methods «f taking lur bearing 
animals, in your own local. ty? Also about 
Steel Traps, Snares, Scents. Deadfalls, 
Trapping Secrets, Raw Fur Market, Coon 
Hunting, Fox Chasing, Hunting Dogs, 
Big Game Hunting, Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Fishing, Prospecting, Camping. Guns, 
Ammunition, Ginseng and Golden Seal 
^ Growing. Fur Faming, Bee Hunting, etc. | 
rfffiC}, ]) Some of these are 

y%! Great Source of Profit ss 

Farm During the Winter. You wiil find 
these topics all dealt with entertainingly 
and authoratively in that splendid 160 to 
200 page, illustrated monthly magazine 

HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER 

IT IS ALONE IN ITS CLASS. 

SPECIAL:— TEN CENTS 

Sent to the NORTH DAKOTA Farm- 
er, Lisbon, will bring you sample 
copy of H -T -T., also 64-p Booklet 
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Kindly mention North Dakota Farmer when answering ads. 
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Why “Mound City” House 
Paint HOLDS Its Gloss 


\KT HY do you see so many dull, 
* * faded-looking houses? 

The trouble with such houses is that they are Oil- 
hungry. They are painted with a paint that has not 
enough Linseed Oil in it— a paint that never could 
have enough Oil in it on account of the character of 
the pigments used. 

The best Paint must do two things. It must preserve and beautify. 
Do you know that Linseed Oil is the great preservative in Paint and 
that if it were not for the sake of appearance, you could give your 
house a coat of pure Linseed Oil, and it would be protected? 

The solid part of Paint (Strictly Pure White Lead, Strictly Pure Zinc, and, in 
some Paints, baser metals) acts as beautifier only. 

Strictly Pure Zinc absorbs more Oil than any other pigment and that is the reason 
for its use in Horse Shoe Paint. WHITE LEAD is used for its covering qualities, 
and ZINC for its Oil-carrying capacity. 

And Oil-carrying capacity is what your Paint must have if your property is to 
be protected. 

Horse Shoe Paint, while it covers and beautifies the surface thoroughly, is made 
of pigments that carry so much oil, that the first coat satisfies the oil -hunger of 
the wood leaving the second coat to gloss, harden, protect, and beautify. 

That’s why Mound City Horse Shoe Brand House 
Paint HOLDS its gloss. 


Mound City Paint Color Co. 

GOOD MAKERS OF GOOD PAINTS 

St. Louis, U. S. A. 


NORRIS B. GREGG, President 


WM. H. GREGG, Jr., Vice-President 


E. H. DYER, Secretary 



